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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


JR a most common duck, the mallard provides a most uncommon kind of 

pleasure to millions of Americans. Wherever he is found—in barnyard, city 
park or wild marsh—the mallard is recognized and admired by all human 
kind, child and adult alike. 


No one state or country or even continent can claim the mallard for its 
own. His wings fly over the whole of the Northern Hemisphere; he is prob- 
ably the most abundant of all the ducks. This month, as the icy fingers of 
winter withdraw gradually to the North, the mallards are again leading the 
migrating hordes of waterfowl on their semi-annual flight into sunshine. By 
early May, they will be arriving at the northern limits of their breeding range 
in Alaska. Many will remain in Pennsylvania where man has provided suit- 
able habitat or left nature do it herself. 


Mallards usually build their nests near ponds, marshes and waterways 
where the ground is dry or only slightly wet. It isn’t much of a nest but 
given concealment from enemies, protection from floods and suitable weather, 
it will produce 8-10 downy ducklings in about 23-29 days. Through the warm, 
sunny summer months the new generation will feed mostly on vegetation, 
grains, seeds and insects, growing rapidly to a weight of about three pounds. 
By early autumn these big birds are wary and active, ready for the long and 
hazardous flight south. 


And as the harvest moon wanes, the early October nights become crisp 
and clear, the mallards will rise to the age-old challenge of testing their skill 
against the marksmanship and cunning of man. As they wing their un- 
charted but unchanging way down the waterways of the world, millions of 
sportsmen will be waiting and watching for their coming. Then and there 
with carefully made and skillfully placed decoys—with tempting calls, the 
men and boys will thrill to the sight of tired wings setting down in front 
of blind or boat. And then, as the guns roar, the common mallard lives o1 
dies true to tradition, following the constant instinct and physical stamina 
that has brought it through the reaches of recorded time. 
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Editorial .. . 


The Man Behind The Badge 


ODERN Game Protectors are made, not born! 

This month a small group of well-trained and fully quali- 
fied Pennsylvanians start to work for the better management of 
the Commonwealth’s great wildlife resource. They completed, 
on March 16, an intensive course of instruction, both in class- 
room and field, to prepare them for these new duties and re- 
sponsibilities. By experience and training, they are jacks-of-all- 
trades, master of most of them. Their self-chosen career demands 
skill, courage, endurance and level-headed judgment. 

And yet they are not supermen. They are men with families, 
homes and human frailties. They will live in the communities 
which they will serve; they will belong to civic, church and com- 
munity groups. Their primary mission is to administer the game 
laws, not to make arrests. You will find them to be courteous 
but firm, friendly but impartial, kind but strict. They are will- 
ing to assist you in any way their duties and responsibilities 
permit. They are not always infallible, but they are more likely 
to err in an honest effort to do the right thing than from any 
other reason. 

But whatever success these Pennsylvania Game Protectors may 
achieve, they will need and respectfully seek the support of the 
sportsman-citizenry which they serve. Your game protector, even 
as your Game Commission, can be no better than the criteria 
which you establish and assist to obtain. With your help, your 
moral support of and demand for honesty, impartiality and sin- 
cere effort—the Game Commission’s field officers can fully meet 
the challenges of their assignments. Then, and only then, can 
they perform to the best of their abilities and qualifications the 
vital function of perpetuating our recreational resources so that 
you, and those that follow in your footsteps, may continue to 
enjoy the privilege of good hunting and trapping in the Key- 
stone State. 

The future of wildlife here, even as the future of the field 
officers who serve under oath to protect it, rests in your hands! 
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By Ned 


F YOU want to see pure, unadul- 

terated springtime take a stroll 
through the lowlands in April. Up 
on the ridges and mountains Winter 
still carries some weight, but down in 
the swamps and meadows Spring 
spreads over the land like flood 
waters. 

Early in the month the lakes, 
ponds, and rivers are dotted with 
waterfowl—mallards, blacks, pintails, 
baldpates, scaups, ringnecks, woodies, 
and others. Most are content to spend 
their time resting on the water, occa- 
sionally tipping or diving for a snack, 
but the pintails are inveterate show- 
offs. Circling at breakneck speed they 
skim low over the water, then flare 
into a zooming climb. Round and 
round they race, one minute swoop- 
ing over the treetops, the next mere 
specks in the blue. Then, as though 
tiring of their sport, they bow their 
necks, arch their wings, and- drop to 
the water as lightly as thistledown. It 
makes you feel like applauding. 


a Many of the big mallards and 
blacks will remain in Pennsylvania to 
nest, but large numbers of baldpates 
have already pushed northward, and 
the last of the clamoring flocks of 
geese are trailing them in undulating 
V's. 

The little green-winged and blue- 
winged teal are not so eager to brave 
the ice-rimmed waters of the North 
Country. They will putter around our 
sunny ponds for a few weeks more 
before shoving off. 

If you are lucky on your April 
hikes you might find a flock of whist- 
ling swans taking a siesta on local | 
waters between flights. These huge: | 
white birds are our largest waterfowl, | 


WHISTLING SWAN 
TAMING OFF 





Presents - - 


Smith 


exceeded in size only by their western 
cousins, the rare trumpeter swans. In 
the air they travel with impressive 
speed and on the water they swim 
with the graceful buoyancy of a drift- 
ing leaf, but in taking off their ap- 
pearance is nothing short of ludi- 
crous. With long necks outstretched 
and wings flapping, they run over the 
surface, their monstrous feet beating 
a loud “Clip! Clop!” on the water. 

Back in the marshy places the 
spring peeper choruses are at full 
strength. It’s surprising how few out- 
doorsmen have actually seen these 
inch-long frogs at their singing. Like 
traditional prima donnas they are 
quite temperamental, and the slight- 
est disturbance will silence them, but 
with stealth and patience they can be 
approached. The trouble is, they're 
so small and inconspicuously colored 
that they’re hard to distinguish even 
when you know where they are. Look 
for a Miniature brownish frog marked 
with a dark cross on his back. His 
shrill “Peep!” is produced by an air 
supply contained in the inflated 
throat sac, and is so loud that the din 
from a sizeable chorus is almost deaf- 
ening at close range. 

Another chorus can be heard in the 
swamplands in April—the ringing 
“O—kaleee” of the red-winged black- 
birds. The gorgeous black males with 
their fiery epaulets have come north 
weeks ago, and each has selected his 
own territory for nesting. As the fe- 
males arrive the swamplands ring 
with song, as the menfolk vie for the 
favor of the ladies. ‘“‘Homesteads” are 


stanchly defended against the en- . 


croachment of any rival male, and 
many are the larger birds that are 
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ignominiously routed by the intoler- 
ant Mr. Redwing. 


If you haven't already set out your 
nesting boxes you’d better do it now. 
Some of our cavity nesters like the 
bluebird, the Carolina wren, and the 
white-breasted nuthatch like to set up 
housekeeping early. You'll get better 
results if your boxes are attached 
firmly to posts and the like rather 
than suspended from tree limbs. And 
remember that crowding too many 
nest boxes into a given area will re- 
sult in eternal squabbling between 
the avian neighbors. 


Although the year ‘round avail- 
ability of fresh or frozen green goods 
has thinned the ranks of dandelion 
hunters, April still finds a smattering 
of folks scouring the rolling meadows 
armed with a bag or kettle and a 
paring knife. The crisp rosettes must 
be gathered as soon as possible, for 
their flavor is impaired by the advent 
of the blossoming season. 


Rural folks know a host of other 
wild springtime greens that are free 
for the taking. Chickweed, that 
sprawling backyard pest, is an excel- 
lent substitute for spinach. Water 
cress, and the less familiar brook- 
lime, are two good salad herbs. The 
tender young plants of the stinging 
nettle (gathered with gloved hands) 
are used as spinach, while the young 
shoots of the pokeweed are a popular 
substitute for asparagus. Care should 
be taken not to include the root of 
the pokeweed, as that part of the 
plant is poisonous. 

My mushroom hunting friends take 
a renewed interest in life each April, 
for it is then that their favorite, the 
morel, makes its appearance. With its 
hollow, pitted, olive-brown or olive- 
gray cap this curious fungus is un- 
mistakeable, hence it is always popu- 
lar with amateur mycologists. Old 
orchards, burns, and dry washes are 
its usual haunts. Fried in butter or 
prepared like stuffed peppers it is an 
epicurean delight. 


Time was when the popular Sun- 


day afternoon past time consisted of 
a stroll through the country, and in 
the spring of the year it was con- 
sidered great fun to pick handfuls, 
yes, even armfuls, of wild flowers. 
More often than not the bouquets 
lost their appeal midway of the hike 
and were unceremoniously dumped 
by the wayside. Today we frown on 
such wholesale destruction, and 
countless flower lovers enjoy the more 
sensible and satisfying hobby of col- 
lecting their wild flowers by photo- 
graphic means. The main piece of 
equipment can be any camera with 
a good lens and either a close-up 
attachment or a double-extension bel- 
lows. Backgrounds are often contus- 
ing or otherwise objectionable, but 
this problem can be solved by carry- 
ing a selection of large cardboard 
squares of different colors to place be- 
hind the flowers to provide a back- 
ground. By using a large aperture 
and placing the artificial background 
as far as possible behind the plant it 
will be sufficiently out of focus to 
defy identification. These cards should 
be colored with flat paint or coated 
with some non-glossy material to 
avoid undesirable reflections. One 
card can be covered with crinkled 
aluminum foil and used to reflect 
sunlight to illuminate the shaded 
parts of the plant. 

One needn't confine his photos to 
the usual spring flowers. Tree _blos- 
soms make an interesting and un- 
usual collection because of their 
varied form and color. To realize the 
tremendous variety a project of this 
type would encompass, consider such 
widely different flowers as the pine, 
the black locust, the hawthorn, the 
red maple, the black birch, and the 
redbud. 


Speaking of tree blossoms, the 
feathery whiteness of the Juneberry 
in bloom is one of April's prettiest 
sights. Called the shadbush by old- 
timers because its time of blooming 
coincided with the spawning run of 
shad on our waterways, this plant is 
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a good one to know. The larger, tree- 
sized species produce a crop of de- 
liciously sweet berries in the summer, 
so locate a few of them now. They're 
harder to find after the other trees 
are in leaf. 

One April sound the outdoorsman 
can scarcely overlook is the throbbing 
drum of the cock grouse. Its hollow 
beat is as typical of the springtime as 
the first appearance of the moccasin 
flower. Beginning with three falter- 
ing thumps, the beats accelerate until 
they blend into a muffled roar. Then 
the sound stops as suddenly as it 
started. 


Trying to get a look at the drum- 
mer is a real test of stalking ability, 
for the ruffed grouse has uncanny 
eyesight. In most cases he can be ob- 
served only by advancing while he’s 
actually drumming. When he stops, 
you must stop. If you're careful—and 
extremely lucky—you'll be treated to 
an unforgettable sight, one that many 
men whose entire lives have been 
spent in the mountains have never 
witnessed. 


The drummer usually stands atop 
a fallen log, although a stone wall or 
other elevated perch is sometimes 
selected. Drawing himself up to his 
full height he fluffs his wings sharply 
—repeating the beats slowly at first, 
then faster and faster until they are 
but a blur. As the climax of his per- 





formance is reached he stops sud- 
denly, and the forest is silent as a 
tomb. His ruffled plumage settles back 
into place, but his bright eyes do not 
relax their vigilance. They are search- 
ing for another of his kind. He has 
no way of knowing whether that 
other bird will be a friend or an 
enemy, for drumming is at once an 
invitation to nearby females and a 
challenge to rival males. At other 
seasons of the year the haughty cock 
is oftentimes moved to mount the 
drumming log and beat out his stir- 
ring tattoo, but such performances 
are merely an expression of vigor and 
good health. It is in April, when lady 
grouse are most impressionable, that 
he gives his most frequent and in- 
spired performances. 





THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The egg of the Ostrich weighs about 
three pounds and the empty shell is large 
enough to hold the contents of 18 eggs of 
the domesticated fowl. 

* *+# 

The Brown Pelican, with a bill a foot 
long, is the largest bird commonly found 
along our southérn coast. 

* *## 

Weighing less than one ounce, the Chip- 
ping Sparrow is the smallest of all sparrows. 
* 2 ¢# 

The largest bird having the power of 
flight is the Wandering Albatross. One was 
found with a wingspread of eleven feet and 
four inches. 
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HE snows of this past winter had 

barely melted from the mountains 
of northwestern Pennsylvania when 
the “top brass” of the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest snapped into action on 
their pet project, which for the lack 
of a better name, we will call Opera- 
tion Plant. This was no hasty action 
on their part; a considerable amount 
of time had elapsed since the first 
paper work had been done on the 
idea. Enough time, in fact, to have 
allowed the creation of a wide-spread 
interest among the private forestry 
men of the state who became curious 
as bits of scuttlebutt about its plan- 
ning reached them by devious means. 
Naturally, these men were interested. 
If the operation was a success it 
would prove that it was both prac- 
tical and profitable to bring thou- 
sands, yes hundreds of thousands, of 
mountain wasteland acres back into 
the production of valuable timber. 

As an outdoorsman, I was inter- 
ested too. First, I thought of the 
game cover that would be produced 


in areas where only thin, very thin, [ 
growths of worthless trees and shrubs 
existed, and secondly, I thought of the [7 
added scenic beauty that would come [7 
as a result of the project. To anyone |) 
familiar with the wide expanses of | 
burned-out areas that abound in our [7 
mountains, this prospect of scenic 
improvement can be vitally import- 
ant. And even though I know that [ 
the success of the operation will be 
judged solely on a dollar and cents 
basis of commercial timber produc- [7 
tion, I wonder if maybe, especially 
in the case of state and national 
government plantings, some element 
of leeway couldn’t be counted into 
the “books” to cover these highly de- 
sirable features. Still I know that the 
answer to this query would be a “no” 
—for one of the primary purposes of 
Operation Plant is to convince the 
private landowner that planting our 
mountain wastelands will be profit- 
able for him. 

Operation Plant was off to a start 
sometime in mid-April. It was getting 
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along towards the latter part of May, 
however, when Bill Bacon, supervisor 
of the Allegheny National Forest, 
gave me the promised phone call and 
asked me if I wanted to go with him 
when he made an inspection trip to 
the area. My answer was an emphatic 
“yes.” So the following Tuesday 
morning I met him at his office and 
we started off. 

On the way to the planting, Bill 
explained that at one time a forest 
fire, so hot that it burned every 
particle of good soil to a worthless 
ash, had swept over a 15,000 acre plot 
in a section known as the “Owl’s 
Nest” and in all the years since the 
ground had failed to make any kind 
of a comeback. Now all that it grew 
was an odd assortment of worthless 
scrub. So worthless was this out- 
growth, in fact, that the deer herd of 
the afflicted area was far below the 
acre-quota usually maintained 
throughout the land of the National 
Forest. Bill was highly enthusiastic in 
telling me that a forest reproduction, 
such as the present planting would 


eventually bring about, could and 
would correct this condition. 

Still, in the initial period of the 
planting this scarcity of deer in the 
area will be an advantage. It will give 
the young trees a chance to take root 
before deer damage will amount to 
serious proportions. And actually, 
deer damage, as it can be pointed out 
by a trained forester, amounts to 
much more than we “game” minded 
individuals like to concede. To prove 
this to me, Bill took me to selected 
spots in the forest and pointed out 
simultaneous plantings, part of them 
protected by high deer-fence and part 
unprotected, and I will have to admit 
that the comparative growth in the 
divided areas was amazing. Perhaps, 
as the “composite” view of outdoor 
life and activity becomes more devel- 
oped throughout the general public 
we will be forced, by public opinion, 
to accept the management and con- 
trol of our deer herds on an even 
greater scale than it is today. 

Yet one phase of Operation Plant, 
if the project is successful, could solve 


PREPARATION OF PLANTING SITE is first made with this big bulldozer. Equipped 
with large cutting blades, the giant “cat” plows its way through the underbrush and 
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half-rotted stumps, making room for the seedling trees which will soon be planted. 
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ALLEGHENY FOREST SUPERVISOR Bill 
Bacon examines the seedlings that have been 
“heeled in” after arrival from-the nursery. 


even this problem. That is, by bring- 
ing thousands of acres of mountain 
wasteland back into normal produc- 
tion, thus raising its deer-carrying 
potential, more deer than we now 
have in our wilderness sections could 
be maintained with a minimum 
amount of over-browsing. But, all in 
all, Operation Plant is primarily de- 
signed as a commercial project and 
we must “accept” rather than “ex- 
pect” any benefits that accrue from 
it. 

There will be benefits for all, how- 
ever, if such commercial plantings 
can be progressed to large scale cover- 
age. So it was with deep interest that 
I followed the experiment as Bill 
pointed out and explained the high- 
lights of the operation. 

We arrived first at the bough- 
covered shelter where the young trees 
were “heeled” in to await the needs 
of the planting crews. Several thou- 
sand trees had already passed through 
this stage of the operation and were 
now planted in sections of the experi- 
mental plot, but thousands more 
were still “heeled-in” in this holding 
area. On the one side of the shelter 
two men worked at unpacking the 













bundles of trees that had arrived 
from the nursery, placing the roots of 
the “treelings” in a shallow furrow 
and covering them over with dirt. I 
was told that these men would have 
handled 250,000 young trees by the 
time the project was completed. 


From here, Supervisor Bacon and 
I went across the hollow to where a 
crew was operating a tree-planting 
machine. This was in a section of the 
experimental area where the ground 
was considered to be above average 
and the plantings were being made 
without any preliminary preparation 
of the soil. The machine, which I un- 
derstand was designed especially for 
Operation Plant, consisted of a small 
bulldozer to which a planting device 
was attached. To me, it was amazing 
the way the unit moved through the 
rough country with apparent ease, 
sticking a seedling into the ground 
about every four feet, then tamping 
the soil around the roots automatic- 
ally. This, I was told, would be the 
least expensive planting of the com- 
plete experiment. 


After some talk with Vincent 
Pappalardo, the forester in charge of 
this part of the planting, and a gen- 
eral discussion with him regarding 
overall cost figures of this part of the 
experiment, Bacon and I walked over 
a low hill to where the really high- 
cost part of the experiment was being 
conducted. Here, a giant bulldozer, 
equipped with extremely large cut- 
ting discs, was plowing its way 
through underbrush and over the 
half-rotted stumps. What little 
ground escaped the cutting action of 
this machine’s front blade was caught 
in the ripping, tearing action of the 
discs and “chewed” to a workable 
looseness. This treatment of the 
ground in this section, Bill Bacon ex- 
plained, was necessary because of the 
thinness of the top soil (only two or 
three inches at some places) so that 
the roots of the young trees would be 
able to take hold in the heavy clay of 
the sub-soil. So heavy was this clay- 
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soil at most points that two workings 
of it had to be made to get the re- 
uired amount of soil turn-over. The 
double-working required in this par- 
ticular area was running the cost of 
the project above the planned cost- 
figures and both Bill and Forester 
Floyd Wiles, who was supervising this 
area, were deeply concerned with 
keeping these costs within a “work- 
able” limit. Their best hope of doing 
this lay in the fact that the ground 
was so well prepared that the tree- 
planting machine would operate 
more efficiently here, thus reducing 
the planting cost. 

We concluded our tour of Opera- 
tion Plant with a walk through a 
rock-studded area where all the 
planting had been done by a crew of 
hand-planters. Bill didn’t say, but 
from my own observation it appeared 








that the project had been laid out in 
a manner that would require a trial 
planting of every type of terrain nor- 
mally found in our mountain waste- 
land areas. No doubt the cost-figures 
of these plantings, on various types 
of ground, will be graphed for refer- 
ence at some future date. And al- 
though it will be sometime, maybe 
years, before an accurate knowledge 
of the success, or failure, of Opera- 
tion Plant, from the standpoint of the 
commercial planter, can be stated in 
terms of profit and loss, I, for one, am 
hopeful of it being an unqualified 
success. Such a success would insure 
the preservation of our forests for 
future generations of sportsmen. And, 
could any experiment have a more 
beneficia! outcome, or goal, than 
that? I don’t think so. 


TREE PLANTING MACHINE makes a tough job in rough country comparatively easy. 
Men following the bulldozer-pulled equipment insure that every seedling is properly 


planted and the soil replaced firmly about the root system. 
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Beautiful Wings 


By Archibald Rutledge 
Illustrated by William Forsberg 


O WIDE and varied is the field of 

ornithology, and now eagerly in- 
vaded by tens of thousands of de- 
lighted students, that if one is to 
come on original and interesting dis- 
coveries, he must specialize on certain 
of the lesser known habits and char- 
acteristics of birds: it is not enough 
to see them and identify them. Often 
a consideration of their differences 
affords one an originality of ap- 
proach. 

While most birds have wings (but 
some insufficient in strength and 
spread to enable them to rise), af- 
fording them the lonely beauty of 
flight, few, indeed, have the same 
kind of flight; indeed, when not 


otherwise sufficiently visible, a bird’s 
manner of flight will often enable the 
observer to identify the bird when 
all other tests might fail. For ex- 
ample, even at a considerable dis- 
tance, the curious bounding flight of 
the flicker, of the great pileated wood- 
pecker, and of the loggerhead shrike 
enable the watcher to recognize the 
bird. 

Before describing certain radically 
different flights, I should like to say 
a few words about the sounds made 
by birds in flight. These, too, assist in 
identification. When we _ consider 
sounds, we should consider not merely 
the noise of the wing-beat, but per- 
haps a characteristic taxi-run before 
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the rise, and perhaps also a typical 
note or call, given especially when 
certain birds are startled into flight. 
Of course, it is a great mistake, in 
studying any phase of nature, to be 
dogmatic, and to lay down mathe- 
matical rules of supposed certainty. I 
myself am always prepared to be sur- 
prised. For example, the ruffed 
grouse, that prince of the woodland, 
customarily rises with enough noise 
to startle any one; yet at times I have 
known one to glide away with hardly 
a sound. Perhaps the silent getaway 
was for the purpose of concealment, 
just as on several occasions the fawn 
or yearling of a whitetail deer would 
almost scare me to death with the 
wild tumult of his dashing away 
through a dense thicket. Whereas I 
have walked up many a veteran old 
buck that made no more noise glid- 
ing through the brush than would a 
cat creeping across a carpet. It is the 
variation in the behavior of wild 
things that, indicating their intelli- 
gence, enables them to survive. It also 
increases our interest in them. Variety 
adds to vividness. One of the charms 
“in- 
finite variety.” Perhaps in a minor 
degree, yet very effectively, we find in 
nature the fascination of variety. 
Lately our Government has issued 
a stamp of a wild turkey, apparently 
“taking off” from a cypress tree in a 
swamp. During my long years in the 
woods, I am sure that I have seen 
thousands of wild turkeys. As a rule, 
artists, even the great Audubon, have 
not done well by this superb bird. 
Most of them miss the streamlined 
grace of this magnificent bird. Most 
drawings and paintings that I have 
seen of the world’s premier game bird 
have a barnyard look. A wild turkey 
always seems poised for flight. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the 
rise and the flight of the gobbler and 
the hen are quite different. So heavy 
is the gobbler, especially as he gets 
older, that he cannot rise unless he 
makes a little run at first; in fact, if 





he can possibly avoid it, he would 
much rather not take wing. If he 
does, he makes a tremendous racket, 
especially if he takes off in thick 
brush. The hen, however, need not 
taxi, takes flight airily, and makes 
very little noise. 

One of the most touching habits of 
this wildwood mother is the way in 
which she will sometimes (not always) 
fly to and from her nest. As is natural, 
all birds that nest on the ground— 
quail, grouse, meadow larks, wild 
turkeys, are in especial peril from 
predators such as foxes, opossums, 
and wildcats; at least, I believe that 
they are in especial danger, especially 
the wild turkey; for it leaves so heavy 
a scent that a predator can easily fol- 
low its scent. 


Yet there is a belief among woods- 
men that, when wild birds are nest- 
ing on the ground, they seem to have, 
or have the power to develop a sup- 
pression of normal scent. On one oc- 
casion, to test this theory, I took my 
fine English setter past a quail’s nest, 
—within ten feet of it. While I could 
see the mother brooding on her eggs, 
my keen-nosed dog was oblivious to 
her presence. Some students of nature 
believe that, when birds are nesting, 
there are so many dewy scents of wild- 
flowers and bushes in fields and 
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woods that a predator is bewildered 
by the number of scents. He has not 
the same chance of concentrating on 
one scent as he does when the up- 
lands and the forest are flowerless 
and bare. 

I doubt if the wild turkey always 
flies from and to her nest. I have 
seen her do so a good many times; 
but I have also watched her walk 
away, and walk back. Perhaps her 
flying is determined by apprehension. 
Under ordinary circumstances she 
may walk to and from her eggs; but 
if she has been frightened, she takes 
to the air. This idea is conjecture on 
my part; but if true, it proves that 
this lovely mother of the wildwoods 
is a bird of the highest intelligence. 

It is generally supposed that gal- 
linaceous birds never fly far; and it 
is true that quail, grouse, and wild 
turkeys make comparatively short 
flights. Yet, at times, I have seen 
quail fly across a broad river; and in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, with 
a good deal of amazement I have 
watched grouse, taking off high up on 
a slope, fly clear across a broad valley, 
not less than a mile wide; and then, 
as if to prove that they were by no 
means exhausted, beat their beautiful 
wings all the way to the top of the 
opposite ridge. Once, in a time of 
great flood, I flushed a gobbler from 
a tall cypress deep in the mouldering 
heart of a delta swamp. The huge 
bird headed for the mainland, a good 
deal more than a mile distant; and 
when he reached it, he continued his 
flight far back into the pinelands. I 
often have a feeling, with some limi- 
tations, that a bird can fly as far and 
as fast as he needs to. You know how 
it is with us. However, far away the 
fence, and however high it is, we 
could probably reach it and jump it 
if the right kind of bull were after us. 

All birds, like all human beings, 
are totally different; or at least so 
different that each species appears to 
be of a different race. While the prize 























for aerial grace, for magical maneu- 
vering must be given to the exquisite 
swallow-tailed kite, for felicitous and 
effortless elegance, more remarkable 
in one way is the little wide-winged 
chimney swift. It appears to spend 
the whole day on the wing. I am not 
sure that I ever saw one alight, ex- 
cept in a house, when by accident it 
came down the chimney. Even when 
this bird is building its nest, it snaps 
off, in flight, the dead twigs of which 
that magical structure is glued to- 
gether and fastened fast to the inside 
of the chimney. i 

I have read that this bird some- [| 
times builds in the deep hollows of 
trees; and before there were chim- 
neys, they no doubt did so. This I 
never saw. Along with the dazzling 
and incessant speed of the chimney 
swift, one often hears an insect-like 
chittering; but whether it be conver- 
sation, who knows? ' 

That reminds me that I promised [ 
to say something of the sounds that 
often accompany the startled rise of 
birds. The cock ringneck pheasant 
cackles like a rooster; the wild turkey 
may give some startled cries; except 
for the sound of his wings, the grouse 
appears quite silent, although, on the 
ground, ere one rose, I have heard it 
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chitter a little; the dove rises with no 
sound than that of its wings; no bird 
gives a more characteristic cry when 
startled than the Wilson snipe. Dart- 
ing away dazzlingly in enigmatic 
flight, “Scaip!” ‘‘Scaip’” it cries in- 
cessantly. On the other hand, the 
woodcock, which, like the snipe bores 
in the ground for its food, is appar- 
ently voiceless (except, of course, for 
its curious and famous mating song), 
but its wings make a delicate whist- 
ling sound, comparable to that of a 
fairy woodland flute. The flight of 
the woodcock, one might add, in 
addition to its deceptive speed and 
its puzzling indirection, has about it 
an evasive, enigmatic, mystic, and 
almost occult quality. Its departure 
from a man’s approach is incom- 
municable, its flight having a wild 
grace comparable by that of few 
other birds. 

Occasionally a bird lover will be 





afforded a sight that will linger de- 
lightfully in his heart forever. Late 
one afternoon I was on a wild and 
long since deserted ricefield bank in 
the heart of the great delta of the 
Santee, an area of 100,000 acres, six- 
teen miles long. At the time I was 
about four miles from the ocean. I 
was making the best time I could to 
reach my canoe, which I had left tied 
up in a marsh-hung creek. A storm 
was coming, and I wanted to cross 
the river before the worst of it struck. 
I did not know it at the time, but a 
great hurricane out of the West Indies 
was headed for our part of the coast. 
However, the birds evidently knew it, 
for the darkening green-bosomed sky 
was full of them. Never had I seen 
so many myriads of birds in panic 
flight. There were wild ducks of every 
species that had already made the 
autumnal migrations; herons of all 
kind, ibises, egrets, yellowlegs, both 
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greater and lesser, dark myriads of 
blackbirds, and the weak-winged flyers 
such as coots, marshhens, and king 
rails. I was impressed by the speed- 
ing flight of tiny marshwrens in con- 
trast to the rather cumbrous turkey 
buzzards. All of them, apparently, 
knew what was about to happen. I 
disliked the untidy and evil clouds, 
the rising gusty wind, the minatory 
aspect of the seaward horizon. I did 
not realize the nature of the ap- 
proaching storm. But the birds 
streamed westward in incontinent 
flight. They looked fugitive and 
frightened. Their goal was the great 
sheltering swamps up the_ river, 
mourning in melancholy majesty. Yet 
to the frantic wild retreat of all these 
terrified refugees there was one ex- 
ception; and its calm contrast in valor 
to their incontinent escape served to 
emphasize its beauty and its power. 

All the demoralized birds were 
streaming westward, away from the 
grimly threatening storm. But amid 
all this ruinous rout, another kind 
of flight I saw. A great bald eagle 
that probably had been cruising all 
day over the mighty swamps to the 
westward, was going home. Home to 
him was a giant pine on Cedar Island, 
on the far eastern end of the delta. 
In superb contrast to the dismayed 
and harrowed flight of all the other 
birds, however reasonable _ that 
affrighted escape might have been, 
high in the thunderous heavens, east- 
ward and solitary, the great eagle kept 
his course. He was going home, even 
though such a purpose meant flying 
into the ominous face of the fast on- 
coming hurricane. In seeing him, I 
looked on Valor; and though many 
years have passed since I escaped 
across the wild river from that great 
storm, the image of that eagle, a 
symbol of noble defiance, has always 
remained an inspiration to me, and 
will forever endure a glory in my 
heart. 

One peculiarity about the flight of 
birds, which is a proof of their in- 


telligence, is the way they handle 
themselves in the wind. Of course, 
powerful flyers, such as the bald eagle 
I have just described, can master most 
winds. But weaker and smaller birds 
employ a special device when con- 
tending with stormy winds. If they 
are in dense woods, rude gales do not 
trouble them much. Foliage, especially 
of evergreens, shelter and _ protect 
them. But in open fieids flocks of 
birds such as starlings, meadowlarks, 
and sometimes robins have devised 
a method of gracefully thwarting the 
wind. I have often watched them fly- 
ing very close to the ground, taking 
especial advantage of dips in the ter- 
rain. Indeed, they skim the landscape, 
whatever the lie of the land may be. 


During the residence in the winter 
of the vast hordes of robins that 
wisely spend that season in the South, 
the lover of birds is sometimes 


afforded a spectacle never seen else- 
where. It is the habit of these beauti- 
ful and friendly birds to gather in a 
swamp in incredible numbers. There 


they feed on the berries of the Ameri- 
can holly, on the pale cold berries of 
the mysterious mistletoe, on the very 
small acorns such as those of the over- 
cup oak, and on gum berries. So im- 
mense are the numbers of these beau- 
tiful birds that they soon exhaust all 
the food of a certain area, even 
though miles in extent. And it might 
be added that, especially on warm 
and sunny days, they are incessantly 
calling and singing; and one can 
imagine the joyous music from such 
a host. 

But ere long the supply of food is 
exhausted. It is then that there occurs 
the spectacle to which I referred. 
Locally, the phenomenon is known 
as “changing swamps.” For a time 
before this occurs, there will be a 
cessation of the calling and the sing- 
ing; or at least the wildwood music 
will be intermittent. Then tens of 
thousands of these happy minstrels 
will take flight, in search of another 
swamp or tract of woodland where 
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there is co of food—enough to 
supply a host for at least a week or 
two. 

As everyone knows, the robin is 
one of the favorite birds of the yard, 
of little woodlands, and of city parks 
and streets is low-flying, and rarely 
goes any distance. But in “changing 
swamps,” all is different. The birds 
throng in flight far above the tops 
of the tallest trees; and the host may 
move for miles. On several occasions, 
watching them from an open field or 
some similar place of advantage, I 
have timed their passage; and at least 
twice it took the vast aereal army 
two hours to pass. Of course, had all 
taken flight at the same moment, = 
had each one flown at top speed, the 
time of passage would nanialy have of Gn cote i - — a nag 
been greatly lessened. elfin ones of t ose of the humming- 

Beautiful wings! Whether the ex- bird, all are miracles of nature, and 
quisite grace of those of the swallow- worthy of all the study we can give 
tailed kite, the massive might of those them. 








THE YOUNG AND THE OLD OF IT 


There has always been much interest in the designations of the male, fe- 
male and young of various animals, particularly those that come under the 
classification of wildlife. “Just how some of these designations were deter- 
mined seems shrouded in considerable mystery,” says Henry P. Davis, public 
relations manager, Remington Arms Company, Inc., “but the matter is an 
interesting one at least, despite the attendant confusion. For instance, why 
should a very young rabbit be called a fawn, the same as the young of a 
deer or caribou? Below is a list of some designations.” 


Animal Male Female Young 

Elk, moose, cattle, seal, elephant, 

giraffe, whale, walrus, buffalo Bull Cow Calf 

Rabbit, caribou, mule or white-tail 

deer Buck Doe Fawn 

Red Deer* Stag Hind Fawn 

Antelope Buck Doe Fawn 

Wolves, coyotes (?) Bitch Whelp, pup, 
cub 





Fox Dog fox Vixen Whelp, kit 
Cats (large) Tom Lioness, 

Tigress Cub 
Cats (small) Tom Tabby Kitten 
Beaver, mink, muskrat Kit 


*A male red deer, over five years old, is referred to as a “hart.” 








Beagle Clubs and Cottontails 


By Glenn L. Bowers 


HE sport of beagling has grown 
by leaps and bounds during re- 
cent years. Nationwide, the beagle has 
surpassed all other breeds in total 
numbers registered for several years. 
Pennsylvania leads all other States in 
the number of Beagle Clubs, Beagle 
Club Members, Licensed and Sanc- 
tioned Trials. There is an increasing 
interest in this sport and in its im- 
provement. 


Aside from a desire for improve- 
ments along administrative and pro- 
cedural lines, many Clubs now want 
to do something on their grounds to 
produce and maintain increased num- 
bers of cottontails. There was little 
thought of habitat improvement so 
long as cottontails could be purchased 
for release. Not that the release of 
imported stock solved any problems 
or provided additional sport, but it 
was the easy way out and commanded 
a large share of the Clubs’ funds. 
Since large numbers of cottontails 
can no longer be purchased for re- 
lease, many Clubs now realize the 
need for covert management on their 
areas. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission has recognized the tremen- 





dous public relations and educational 
opportunities afforded by helping 
these Clubs produce more cottontails. 
This is a sizeable undertaking and 
necessarily a long term one in view of 
the many areas and persons involved. 

In Pennsylvania today there are 218 
Special Dog Training Areas under 
permits to the various Clubs, There 
are about 80 Beagle Clubs with one 
or more Special Dog Training Areas, 
the remainder of these areas are held 
by other sportsmen’s organizations. 
The Pennsylvania Game Law pro- 
vides that any club or group of twenty 
or more citizens may apply for a 
Special Dog Training Area permit for 
land which they own or lease. These 
areas must be at least 100 acres and 





GLENN L. BOWERS is a research 
biologist on the staff of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. He has conducted 
extensive studies of the cottontail rabbit 
in the state. This article is based on a 
paper presented at the Northeast Wildlife 
Conference in New Haven, Connecticut 
last January. 
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not more than 250 acres in size. The 
number of Special Dog Training 
Areas is limited to six in any one 
County. Boundaries of these areas 
must be conspicuously posted accord- 
ing to Game Law specifications and 
no hunting is permitted. Dog train- 
ing is permitted throughout the year 
and trials may be held during all 
months except May, June and July. 
A few Clubs cannot obtain permits 
for Special Dog Training Areas _be- 
cause of the limitation of six to a 
County. These Clubs post their land 
under the Trespass Act in an attempt 
to keep hunters off. Dog Training on 
these areas is limited to the regular 
open training season, August 1 to 
March 31. 

Assistance is provided to Beagle 
Clubs where a request has been sub- 
mitted and the organization appears 
genuinely interested in doing some- 
thing for the rabbits. Our help is 


BASIC AIM in any plan for providing more 


of the right quality in sufficient amounts. 
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limited to the preparation of a man- 
agement plan and to advise and guid- 
ance in the application of this plan 
and the initiation of the suggested 
developments. We may also provide 
certain planting stock from our nur- 
sery. When the management plan is 
ready, it is presented in detail at a 
Club meeting or to the pertinent com- 
mittee or chairman. When possible 
the plan is reviewed on the ground to 
point out the sites for the various de- 
velopments. In some cases the sites 
for plots, strips, etc., are staked out. 
The basic aim of the plan is the 
provision and maintenance of sufh- 
cient quantities of better quality food 
and cover in a pattern to provide the 
utmost in benefits to cottontails and 
yet. be acceptable for trial purposes. 
Some sportsmen expect miracles over- 
night or some form of magic to trans- 
form poor living conditions to a 
cottontail paradise. They look for one 


cottontails is a pattern of food and cover 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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answer to a multitude of defects, Not 
enough beaglers, even though many 
of them have been involved in the 
sport for years, recognize the basic 
requirements of cottontails. Others 
are reluctant to encourage suitable 
cover for fear that it may interfere 
with keeping an eye on the hounds. 
Here arises the old question—which 
comes first, the cover or the rabbit? 

The prepared management plan 
includes a map which shows the loca- 
tions of the various suggested develop- 
ments and a text which explains the 
establishment, treatment and mainte- 
nance of these developments: 

Food plots are an essential part of 
the developments on most of the Club 
areas. Generally these lands have been 
abandoned from farming for some 
time prior to Club control and lack 
desired herbaceous food species. These 
plots are established immediately ad- 
jacent to good cover. A strip up to 15 
feet in width is adequate. Bluegrass 
and white or Ladino clover are the 
high quality foods suggested for these 
plots. In some sites these plots may 
be established without plowing’ or 
disking, others will require one or 
both of these treatments. It is impera- 
tive that the lime requirement be met 
and that sufficient fertilizer be applied 
to these plots. Trails and old lanes 
or roads are often suitable for devel- 
opment as food strips. These strips 
should be mowed periodically 
throughout the growing season to 
provide the succulent food desired by 
the young cottontails. 

Improved grass-legume plots are 
important on Beagle areas to replace 
worthless poverty grass-dewberry sites. 
These may be sizeable plots and 
should be broken up by spot- or strip- 
plantings of conifers and shrubs. Vari- 
ous grasses, legumes, and mixtures 
may be used on these plots. Mixtures 
have usually proved best but pure 
stands of legumes may be desirable 
for soil improvement purposes. Sericea 
lespedeza has been suggested where a 
more permanent cover or a strip of 


heavier growth is desired. Plots of 
grass-legume mixtures should be 
clipped using a rotational system of 
mowing swaths during the growing 


season; in this manner there will be } 


growths of various ages at all times. 
These plots will provide both food 
and cover and generally require much 
less effort and expense (per acre) to 
establish and maintain than the food 
strips. 


Cover can be provided immediately 
by cutting existing vegetation. Cut- 
ting may be accomplished by various 
means and methods. Edge or border 
cutting of woodland is _ especially 
valuable and should always accom- 
pany the planting of adjacent food 


strips. The border should be at least | 
fifty feet in width. Fence row and [7 
spot cuttings are also recommended; 
these spots may be isolated brushy | 


areas in fields or may be sites within 
wooded areas. Excellent results have 
been obtained by cutting partially 
through the stems of conifers and 
bending them over into a recumbent 
position to continue their growth. 
Strip, fence row and border cutting 
should be accomplished in an inter- 
rupted or disconnected manner on 
beagle areas so that game and dog 
will not be lost from view for long 
periods. This same pattern should be 
used when making strip plantings of 
shrubs and conifers. 

In the spring of 1956 about 320,000 
conifer and shrub seedlings were sup- 
plied to 16 Clubs previously provided 
with a management plan for their 
areas. Many seedlings were also sup- 
plied to a host of Clubs not working 
under a specific plan. These seedlings 
were to be used in spot and strip 
plantings to break up the larger open 
areas. Generally we do not suggest 
woodland border plantings because 
we have had more success in develop- 
ing good woodland borders through 
the cutting of trees and the en- 
couragement of native shrubs ann 
vines. 

An extensive network of trails is 
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CUT AND BEND method of creating cottcntail cover has proved successful in many 
places. One chief advantage of this method is that cover can be created immediately, rather. 


than the years it may take plantings to grow. 


desirable on Beagle areas to facilitate 
training and trials, and make desir- 
able openings in wooded sites. Brush 
killer chemicals may be used to help 
control woody species on these trails 
and may also be used in cuttings to 
assist in the control of undesirable 
growth. Suitable sections of these 
trails or roads may be used as food 
plots and the edge of the wooded 
road- or trail-side should be cut. 
Early in this ‘work it became ob- 
vious that all details must be made 
extremely simple and clear for the 
Club members, because immediate 
supervision would not be possible 
during the development activities. 
Even extreme details and thorough- 
ness have not taken the place of 
supervision, and our main problem 
has been the lack of direction on the 
grounds when the work was under- 
way. Whenever possible we try to 
show some of the interested persons 
developments of a similar nature on 
nearby State Game Lands or other 
areas, and we also have a series of 


color slides which depict some of the 
work. Too often, however, the Clubs 
have worked haphazardly and with- 
out regard for the suggested plan. In 
other cases the plan has been followed 
judiciously and much _ progress is 
evident. Actually the entire concept 
that cottontails are a crop and that 
the crop may be increased through 
improved living conditions appears so 
new that we must allow some time 
to adjust to it. When more beaglers 
and sportsmen learn the benefits of 
improved living conditions either by 
observation or through this program, 
then we can expect real progress. 


































The McKean County Beagle Story 


By Robert Slike 


T’S not the purpose of this dis- 

course to boast about what the 
McKean County Beagle Club has 
done or to belittle the efforts of other 
clubs. Through the experience of 
others it’s possible to pass along some 
of the improvements made possible 
through learning the hard way. Pos- 
sibly new clubs and those not pre- 
viously faced with the game problem 
may gain from our knowledge and 
experience. Clubs just now getting 
started should cut corners and gain 
years of advantage and backbreaking 
efforts by understanding what we 
have done in keeping enough rabbits 
for successtul and pleasurable com- 
petition. 

The McKean Club was organized 
in 1943 by Louie Lauffenburger, Dr. 
H. A. Wilson, Sheridan Berry, Jess 
Spencer, John ee Ed Carlson and 
a few other local beaglers. Bradford, 
the headquarters, is described as be- 
ing in the foothills of the Alleghenies 
but I have always thought that who- 
ever dreamed up the foothills idea 
made a gross misstatement, as the val- 
levs, while long and narrow, are very 
steep. 

The club leased an area at Totten 
Hollow just outside the city limits. 
This was a natural spot for rabbits 


but tough for both men and hounds 
to negotiate as the hillsides were so 
straight up that in spots the hounds 
had to lean forward to negotiate. The 
real problem was getting judges who 
could stand the gaff. Oil slicks from 
oil wells made tough, too, on the 
hounds so that in the fall of ’48 the 
club purchased 700 acres situated on 
a high plateau with a 2100-foot eleva- 
tion at Mt. Alton, fourteen miles 
south of Bradford. The first con- 
sideration was in getting a spot level 
enough for field trials; secondly, it 
gave ‘control to the McKean County 
beaglers. About 150 acres of old fields, 
briar patches and run-down orchards 
with a small brick building beside a 
gushing spring, also a trout stream, 
gave members something to develop. 
Over 500 acres were second growth 
hardwood timber which at one time, 





ROBERT SLIKE wrote this article in 
May, 1955. At that time, he was president 
of the McKean County Beagle Club. The 
article was originally published in the 
magazine “Hounds and Hunting,” na- 
tionally known journal of beagle en- 
thusiasts with editorial offices at Brad- 
ford, Pa., and is reprinted here by special 
permission. 
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according to old-timers, abounded 
with cottontails and snowshoe hare. 


When we acquired the land, there 
wasn’t one rabbit left. Our first ob- 
jective was to get rabbits on the area; 
secondly, to pay off our debts. So the 
first two things we did were to buy 
hay and to release twelve dozen cot- 
tontails. Next we started a crew of 
wood cutters harvesting charcoal and 
pulpwood which gave us better cover 
and some revenue to make a sub- 
stantial payment—in fact, about half 
of the investment. In ’49 and ’50 we 
planted evergreens, multiflora rose, 
some farm crops and released 1200 
rabbits. In 1951 we held our first 
licensed trial and though we were not 
ready, it was the best move we ever 
made, for we found that after exten- 
sive stocking and booster shots of a 
dozen or two just before trials, we 
still didn’t have enough rabbits to 
conduct successful events. 


Charlie Swartz and Bob Bass were 
nice enough to bring us sixty hounds 
which along with the local and near- 
by club members gave us about 127. 
The night before the trial, rabbits 
were running everywhere, probably 
going back to New Mexico because 
the next day you could hardly find a 
single one. Still we managed to get 
the 15 inch dog class off by dark Sat- 
urday night but the following morn- 
ing the big bitch class proved that 
there wasn’t a rabbit left, so we drove 
to Totten Hollow for the balance of 
the trial. 

Right now would be a good time to 
thank those who attended our ’51 
and °52 licensed trials. Probably the 
only reason they didn’t withdraw 
their hounds was because they felt 
sorry for us or it could have been the 
good meals our ladies served each 
day. 

We realized after that first trial we 
were not keeping rabbits despite all 
our efforts and money spent. So we 
invited Roger M. Latham, Chief of 
the Pennsylvania Wildlife Research 
Division, to visit our club and see if 


he could tell us what was wrong. He, 
Glen Bowers, and several members 
of the Game Commission went over 
the area and complimented our ef- 
forts but told us we had done the 
right things in the wrong places. 
Through their instructions, advice, 
and experience they laid out a pro- 
gram which we have followed ever 
since with very good results. 

Instead of plowing and seeding 
large areas in the middle of the fields, 
they suggested plowing or disking in 
long narrow strips close to the woods 
and cover areas. They advised soil 
tests after plowing so that we could 
learn how to properly fertilize. Three 
to four tons of lime and 400 pounds 
of fertilizer were used to the acre. 
Mixtures of white Dutch clover, 
Ladino clover, Kentucky blue grass 
and Bird Foot Tree Foil, small 
amounts of timothy or orchard grass 
with oats for a shade and cover crop 
were sowed. Oats provided good sum- 
mer and fall food, too. 

A sickle bar mowing machine was 
used to cut paths three feet wide 
through these strips which we kept 
mowed a couple of times each month 
during the summer. Earlier we had 
set out 20,000 evergreens for cover 
and Mr. Latham later suggested that 
we use such shrubs as wild crab 
apple, Japanese honeysuckle and 


multiflora rose instead of the ever- 
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greens. We explained that the first 
multiflora plantings were a complete 
failure, and at his suggestion we 
plowed the strips and _ fertilized 
heavily before setting out these 
plants. Now it looks like the 10,000 
we set out last year are going to thrive 
as they are now between one and two 
feet high. 

Mr. Latham also told us to seed the 
strips to the edges along the brush 
and trees to provide the rabbits hid- 
ing places throughout the area. 
Where we had cut the wood, strips 
were bulldozed up to twenty feet 
wide then fertilized, seeded and are 
now producing food strips in places 
where we had good cover but no food. 
It’s his theory that rabbits are like 
humans; if they can’t make a living 
in one place, they will go somewhere 
else. His long active experience and 
studies are most helpful to beaglers. 

This is the time for spring planting 
to produce summer and fall food and 


cover. If all beagle clubs should start 
a project this month the tallyho’s 
would be heard more often at fall 
trials instead of gripes about no rab. 
bits. The only cost is for seed, lime 
and fertilizer as most clubs have a 
member or friend who owns a farm 
tractor and is willing to donate it for 
a day or two. 

Another thing, most clubs are 
qualified to receive federal aid on 
lime needed for these projects. Just 
apply at your local government farm 
bureau and provide the required soil 
sample. After the analysis is made, 
the bureau will mail you a report 
giving the right amount of lime and 
fertilizer to use per acre. Let’s get be- 
hind this idea and start at least one 
or two food and cover projects this 
month for more rabbits next fall. 

Each year we try to develop from 
eight to twelve acres besides planting 
two to three acres of corn which is 
seeded with winter vetch in July for 


RABBIT RESEARCH has uncovered many facts about the cottontail’s life history and 
habitat requirements. Here research biologist Glenn Bowers removes a live-trapped rabbit 


for ear tagging in order to trace movements. 
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ood fall food. About twelve acres 
will be seeded this spring, four tons 
of fertilizer used and forty tons of 
lime. The strips seeded last year and 


not least one of our members—Fred 
Tuttle—thought up the idea of a 
memorial “To My Dog.” This canine 
honor roll hangs above our club- 















“ac ; the year before will be top-dressed house fireplace and is made of fine 
e qa | with 0-20-20 fertilizer to encourage polished walnut with brass plates con- 
nei _ much needed legumes. taining the name of each subscriber 
for Since 1948, our 75 club members and his favorite pet. So far $950 has 
| ' have performed all the above men- been raised from this project alone. 
are | tioned tasks, built a beautiful cement For years now, we haven’t bought 
on block clubhouse around the old brick any rabbits, and we have proven con- 
Just > building, erected an all-steel kennel clusively that planting, fertilizing, 
arm |, With outside runs, and feed 120 cutting, and planning are far superior 
soi] | bushels of corn in our 45 oil drum to re-stocking. 
ade. | feeders. Other clubs with the same sort of 
port | _ By now you are curious to know activity, hard work and cooperation 
and |, how we paid for all this. Well, most of members can own their running 
be. | of the trucks, bulldozers, farm equip- grounds, build a clubhouse, kennels 
om ment and work were donated by and use the revenue from their proj- 
this |, Members and their friends who are ects to propagate game rather than 
, interested in our club’s welfare. buy it. The McKean County Beagle 
— Money was raised through shooting Club is completely out of debt and 
ting matches, dinners, the sale of wood, eager to meet whatever challenges 
h is | and of course, field trials. Last but our sport may bring. 
for 
and 
abbit 
WHERE DID THE RABBITS GO? 
This is a question asked every fall by hunters. They see plenty of cotton- 
. tails all summer and into early fall and then when the season opens—poof, 
sty | they’re gone! 
Ve The Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at Iowa State College com- 
| pleted a study on a 185-acre farm to find out whether rabbits actually do 
disappear as fast as the hunters think they do. The biologists kept box traps 
) set from the first of August to the end of December. They ear-tagged all cot- 
| tontails box trapped and dyed their tails yellow so that they could identify 
them whenever caught. Here is what they discovered. 
On September | there were 284 resident rabbits on the farm. By October 
1, this number was reduced to 238. Then the frost killed the vegetation and 
made the animals more vulnerable to predation and other causes of mortality. 
Only 184 survived until November 1, and this number decreased to 102 by 








December 1. By the end of the year (January 1) only 41 of the original 284 
were still alive! 


They even figured out the loss daily for the 183 acres. In September it 
was 1.5 rabbits per day; in October 1.7; in November 2.7; and in December 
2.0. The surprising thing is that hunters killed only 10 during the season. 


(Countrywide the hunter only gets a handful of the total number born 
annually, and this is true of nearly all small game animals. In Pennsylvania 
there are probably as many as four to five million rabbits, maybe more, lost 
between September 1 and November 1. These are killed by predators, on the 
highways, from diseases and parasites, and many other miscellaneous causes.) 
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Pennsylvania's Biggest Game - The Whale 


By John Guilday 
Illustrated by Guy Colt 


“Mighty Whales roll upon the 
Coast, near the Mouth of the Bay 
of Delaware. Eleven caught and 
workt into Oyle one Season. We 
justly hope a considerable profit by 
a Whalery; they being so numer- 
ous and the Shore so suitable.’’* 


O WROTE William Penn, in 

1685, as he recounted the numer- 
ous natural resources of the infant 
colony of Pennsylvania in a despatch 
to England. 

“These things that we have in pros- 

pect for Staples of Trade, are... 

Whale Oyle; . Sturgeon, . 

and our Furs and Skins.” 

Governor Penn’s “Mighty Whales” 
were eagerly pursued by the early 
colonists. A whaling industry, short- 
lived and of modest proportions 
sprang up in Delaware Bay. The 
colonists concentrated on the North 


Atlantic Right Whale (Eubalaena 
glacilis). This species was large, up to 
fifty feet in length, and upon being 
processed yielded whale oil and bal- 
een (the commercial whalebone 
which occurs in the whale’s mouth as 
horny, brushlike strips up to seven 
feet in length and serves to strain the 
whale’s supper). For the colonists the 
right whale was indeed the right 
whale. Large, rich in oil and baleen, 
relatively slow and of an unsuspect- 
ing nature (until it wised up), this 
whale had the added asset of floating 
after death. This was most important 
as the carcass had to be towed ashore 
and tryed on land. The right whales 
appeared in the bay during the winter 
months. With the coming of spring 
they left the coastal areas and mi- 
grated into arctic waters. 

The Dutch voyager David De Vries 
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‘records in his journal ten years be- 


fore William Penn was born: 


“Anno 1633. The Ist of January, 
at about 8 o'clock in the morning, 
I sailed with the yacht, the Squirrel, 
up the South River [the present 
Delaware River], to see whether I 
could obtain any beans from the 
Indians, as our stock-fish was con- 
sumed, and the porridge, now 
doubled, began to grow short. To- 
wards evening we stopped, as it was 
calm, and the ice, which the tide 
brought down, opposed us, and we 
cast anchor in eight fathoms. Saw 
a whale at the mouth of the South 
River. 

The 2nd, in the morning, fine 
and pleasant, saw two large whales 
near the yacht. Wished much that 
we could have had the shallops 
with the harpooners, which were 
lying at Swanendael. [Swanendael 
was a Dutch colony at the present 
Lewes, Delaware. Established in 
1631, it was destroyed by the In- 
dians.] We weighed anchor with 
the tide, and by evening came a 
good mile before Reed Island [the 
present Reedy Island}. 

The 11th, weighed anchor in the 
morning, and by evening arrived 
about a league and a half above 
Mingua’s Kill [now Christina 
Creek, Wilmington, Delaware], 
where we anchored, and saw a 
whale there that evening, which 
spouted six or seven times. We 
were surprised to see a whale seven 
or eight leagues up into fresh water. 

The 13th, weighed anchor with 
the ebb, and at noon came to the 
ship at Swanendael, where our men 
were rejoyced to see us. We found 
that they had shot two whales, 
but they furnished little oil.” 


By the end of March the company 
at Swanendael had “shot” seven 
whales at which time they returned, 
with a cargo of whale oil to Holland. 

Ten years later the Swedish gover- 
nor, Johan Printz, writes from New 


Sweden [now Tinicum Island, Phila- 
delphia]: 


“But as concerns salt-making, oil 
manufactories, whale-catching, min- 
erals, or silk worms, I must report 
that I have not been able to find 
an opportunity for these things...” 


The English renewed whaling in 


Delaware Bay in 1684 and Thomas 
Claypole, a Philadelphia merchant, 
had this to say about it: 


“The Whale-Fishery is consider- 
able; several Companies out to 
ketch them: there is one caught 
that its thought will make several 
hundred Barrels of Oyle. 


I have been three weeks from 
home, about 150 miles of [off] 
whare they take the whales, they 
took 2 while I was there, they had 
killed about 12 in all and lost 3 
of them and they intend to stay 
till the end of this month [April] 
and may expect to gitt 5 or 6 more 
they fish for the Society [Free So- 
ciety of Traders] but must be pd. 
the Markett prise for 2/3 of the 
oyle and bone besides some other 
charges we are at so we are like to 
gett no great Matter by it this 
time, this is the first year of their 
fishing and they were not provided 
with Nessesarys in time else they 
might have made 100 Ib each man, 
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here being great plenty of whales 
and very easy to take them here is 
abundance of Sturgeon and other 
fish.” 

The following year, 1685, Robert 
Turner, merchant of Philadelphia, 
reports to Governor Penn: 

“I do understand Three Companies 

for Whale Catching are designed to 

fish in the River’s Mouth, this sea- 
son, and find through the great 

Plenty of fish that they may begin 

early.” 

This whale played an essential part 
in the economy of the colonists from 
Plymouth to Philadelphia to the bar- 
rier islands of the Carolinas. It pro- 
vided oil and baleen for both local 
consumption and for export to the 
mother country. The right whale was 
relentlessly pursued by European and 
colonial whalers both in its arctic 
summer grounds and _ its’ coastal 
winter haunts. By 1800 it-was almost 
extinct. The whalers looked to other 
species which were too dangerous for 
the colonists to tackle. The sperm 
whale (of Moby Dick fame) and the 
speedy fin-backs began to feel the 


whaler’s harpoon. Throughout the 


years the North Atlantic right whale | 
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has recovered somewhat. Protected by | 


international law, it is now no longer | 


in danger of extinction. 


Unable to compete with arctic 
whaling, bay whaling was pursued for | 


a relatively few years before the 


whales were all “shot.” Hopes “for a | 
considerable profit by a Whalery” 


proved vain. We do, however, get a 
glimpse of the enterprise and _ versa- 


tility of the early colonists as they © 
struggled for economic survival in the | 


New World. 

The Delaware Bay of today is one 
of the world’s major ship lanes and 
the throb of the ocean 
drowns out the “Thar she blows” of 
a bygone era. The bay of whales and 
whaling is a thing of the past, a color- 
ful but forgotten chapter of big-game 
hunting—the biggest game-hunting in 
Pennsylvania. 





* All quotations from: Narratives of Early 
Pennsylvania West New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, 1630-1707 Albert C. Myers ed. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 





YOU ARE INVITED 


It has become the practice of many hunters, trappers and other outdoors 
people to visit State Game Lands in Pennsylvania during the summer 
months. The Game Commission again invites all persons interested to see 
for themselves what is being done to improve conditions for wildlife on 


these tracts. 


At present there are 198 of these publicly-owned properties, and they 
aggregate 927,362 acres. The land was purchased with money derived from 
the sale of hunting licenses, Federal Pittman-Robertson Funds and other 
revenue accruing to the Game Fund. Many of the tracts contain thousands 


of acres; a few are comparatively small. The size is not always indicative 


of the value, and their dispersal throughout the state is important to wildlife 


and sportsmen. 


All of the holdings are managed by the Commission to produce additional 


food and cover so that wildlife will thrive and provide a maximum of 
recreation for hunters, naturalists, hikers and others who find enjoyment 


there. 


Game lands tours are often arranged through the proper field division 
office or the district Game Protector in charge when groups desire guide 
service and professional information. The reason for this is that many things 
being done to improve wildlife habitat, or the way in which one operation 


fits into the over-all plan, will not be apparent at a casual glance. 
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Early 
Dela- —~ . nei é ‘ 
varles | E LIVE in a country richly en- ways. But without one vital resource, 


dowed with natural resources: water, none of these miracles of 
fertile land, extensive and varied for- human achievement would have been 
ests, an abundance of mineral wealth _ possible. 
beneath the soil. All these things are In the brief span of a century and 
gifts of nature, which our people a half, American farms and cities 
oors have used to build a civilization un- have spread over the land from the 
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mer — matched in human history for its ma- Appalachians to the Pacific. Great 
see terial productivity. From the prod- harbors have been built, navigable 
| on ucts of our land, our forests, our streams maintained and improved; 
mines and oil fields, we have raised large cities have been suplied with 
they great cities and spanned a continent adequate quantities of pure domestic 
rom with railroads and automobile high- water and their wastes carried away 
ther by more water. In the arid and semi- 
— ROSS L. LEFFLER is presently Assist- ng West, oe a noe nea 
llife ant Secretary of the U.S. Department of ‘© D/oom; and large and smal! da 
the Interior. He was a former member Provide for flood control, hydroelec- 


| _ and president of the Game Commission tric power, and irrigation. All these 
ger and as Assistant to the Executive Vice things are the achievements of human 


of President of the United States Steel ingenuity and enterprise—the work 


ent Corporation, delivered the paper upon Of many pioneering individuals and 
P which this article is based before the An» ™any men of technical skill. 

cm nual Conference of the Interstate Com- We have destroyed forests, leaving 
a mission on the Delaware River Basin at barren, denuded mountainsides from 
7 Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania on Septem- which rain water and melting snow 


fon ber 26, 1956. pour unchecked; we have overplowed 
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and overgrazed our lands; we have 
dangerously increased soil erosion, al- 
lowing precious topsoil to be carried 
to the sea; muddying our streams, fill- 
ing up our reservoirs, and increasing 
the damage from floods. And we have 
polluted many of our streams and 
rivers. 

These are serious wastes. If per- 
mitted to continue unchecked, they 
will impoverish us and our children. 
And yet, one of the strengths of our 
free society is that we can recognize 
and correct our mistakes. Our society 
is dynamic and flexible. In all parts 
of the country—among engineers, con- 
servationists, farmers, householders, 
and other ordinary citizens—there is 
a growing recognition that we must 
conserve and develop, as well as use, 
our natural resources. And in con- 
servation and development, as in use, 
water is the vital resource. . 

Now, midway in the twentieth cen- 
tury, two facts have become compell- 
ingly clear. The first is that water is 
limited in relation to the many and 
varied needs for its use. These needs 
will grow in size and complexity as 
the population grows and as industry 
develops. More water for domestic 
use is needed by our growing towns 
and cities. More water must be used 
to bring new lands into production. 
And new industrial techniques bring 
with them increasing demands for 
water. 

The second fact which we can now 
see clearly is that the management, 
conservation, and proper use of our 
water are inextricably bound up with 
the management, conservation, and 
use of our land and that both are es- 
sential to our expansion as a nation. 
Water control inevitably leads back 
to the proper conservation of forests 
and agricultural land. 

The great over-all problem of wise 
control and utilization of our water 
and related land resources is becom- 
ing even more vital year by year be- 
cause our population will reach an 
estimated 190 million in about 25 










































years. Merely to maintain our present | 
standards of living, 


therefore, wef 


shall need to take better care of our 
water and use it more wisely to ir-)) 


rigate the fields, supply industry and | 
the © 


municipalities, and produce 
power required to meet the needs of | 
increasing numbers of people. The? 
wise development and conservation | 
of our vital resource, water, 
sential to further economic progress. 


In addition to their economic im- 
portance, water areas have 


appeal to man. From wading and 


swimming pools to rivers, lakes, and” 


beaches, they provide our day’s pleas- 
ure—our recreation. 


per’ or to bag the limit of waterfowl]; 
to some, a refreshing swim or boat 
ride; to others they suggest the com- 
petition of water sports; and_ still 
others find near water the quiet re- 
laxation and inspiration which the 
high tempo of our lives frequently 
requires. Provision of more oppor- 
tunities for physically and emotion- 
ally satisfying activities is an accepted 
social goal, and one which we all seek 
to attain. 

What we must do is strike a_bal- 
ance. We must decide which of the 
many important uses of water are the 
most important. Then we must devel- 
op these uses, being careful not to 
harm the water any more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. By good planning 
we can make every river work for us 
in many ways. This, I understand, is 
to be the key objective of the re 
sources development plan now being 
developed for the Delaware Valley. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, though, that planning for water 
resources development must not mean 
rigidity; instead it should call for in- 
telligent flexibility; not dictatorship 
and centralization, but cooperative 
and shared responsibility. The Ameri- 
can system succeeds only as it encour- 
ages initiative, enterprise, and a sense 
of responsibility for the common 
good. I would suggest that no “plan” 
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RECREATIONAL USES FOR CLEAN WATER are many and varied. 
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But in mid-century, 


water is limited in relation to the many and varied needs for its use. Good water con- 
servation implies good conservation of all other natural resources. 


can be acceptable which weakens or 
fails to use these qualities. 

The high standard of living which 
we enjoy in America and of which 
we are so proud is mainly the result 
of the productive capacities of our 
many industries. And in order to pro- 
duce, industry needs water—stagger- 
ing quantities of it. Industries in the 
United States require 60 billion gal- 
lons of fresh water each day. In fact, 
the water needed by industry weighs 
fifty times as much as all the other 
raw materials combined. And _ these 
figures do not include the stream flow 
that is used to create power. 

We all recognize that industry is a 
contributor to the pollution § of 
streams and surface waters. May I as- 
sure you that industry is well aware 
of its responsibilities to others who 
use water from rivers and streams. In- 
dustry, by and large, is currently 
busily engaged in a sincere effort to 
meet their responsibilities. In turn, 
there should be, and I believe there 
usually is, public recognition of the 
complexities of industrial water 
supply and disposal problems. 


However, we must all admit that 
we shall never be able to restore a 
number of our waterways to their 
original state of beauty and cleanli- 
ness. But we can keep them useful 
and we can restore enough of their 
purity to make them an asset for 
richer living. This huge national 
problem is made up of local prob- 
lems. And herein lies our hope. Each 
of these local problems can be solved 
by the community or industry con- 
cerned. We shall be well on our way 
toward the solution of our national 
problem when the citizens of each 
community in all sections of the 
country recognize, as the citizens of 
the Delaware River Basin have recog- 
nized, that they are responsible for 
cleaning up the pollution they create. 

Because industry does occupy such 
a vital position in our economy, I 
suggest that it should be permitted, 
along with other groups, to make rec- 
ommendations to the regulatory 
agencies on matters concerning policy 
and procedure for control measures. 
Together with all groups, industry 
should be consulted regarding the 
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principles on which policy is based 
and the manner in which control 
measures will be determined and ap- 
plied. And a rational and not an 
emotional attitude should be the 
foundation of any effective approach 
to pollution abatement. There is no 
reason why the public, American in- 
dustry, and our regulatory agencies, 
possessing factual information and 
reasonable determinations of stream 
uses, cannot produce results in any 
pollution abatement program. 


Perhaps you might be interested to 
know how water is used in an inte- 
grated steel plant and how important 
a good water supply is to the produc- 
tion of steel. Actually, it is so im- 
portant that the failure of water serv- 
ices would shut down a steel plant 
in a very few hours. Water is used as 
a solvent, as a conveying medium for 
the transport of materials, asa disper- 
sive medium, as a cooling.agent, as a 
cleansing agent, and in the produc- 





tion and distribution of heat and 
power. 

Nearly 150 net tons of water are re- 
quired for every ton of finished steel 


produced, A little more than 80 per 


cent of the water used in a steel mill 


is for cooling purposes. Water is 
needed to cool certain parts of blast 
furnaces where temperatures are high. 
A blast furnace with a capacity for 
making a thousand tons of iron daily 


requires about 11 million gallons of : 


water every 24 hours. 


Water is also used to remove scale 
—the oxide of iron which forms on 
the surface of hot steel—during many 
rolling operations, and of course for 
this particular application it is used 
under high pressure. One of the larg- 
est users of water in a steel plant, as 
perhaps some of you know, is the 
continuous strip mill. A strip mill of 
the kind we have at the Fairless 


Works, for example, uses thousands | 
of gallons each minute to cool rolls, 7 


PEOPLE MUST DETERMINE what degree of purity they want and are willing to 
pay for. In most areas, “we will not be able to purify our rivers and streams to their 
former pristine state.” 
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descale hot steel, and remove the 
scale. 

The scope of a steel plant’s water 
requirements can be understood a 
little better, perhaps, when you con- 
sider that this new plant requires ap- 
proximately 230 million gallons per 
day for all services, which amounts to 
about two-thirds of the daily require- 
ments of a city the size of Philadel- 
phia. 

In other industries, it takes 365,000 
gallons to produce a ton of rayon 
yarn; 510,000 gallons for 1,000 yards 
of woolen cloth; over one million gal- 
lons of water for a thousand barrels 
of aviation gasoline. The steel in- 
dustry alone requires 13 billion gal- 
lons per day. Nor do these figures tell 
the whole story. The fast growing in- 
dustries—such as the synthetic and 
chemical industries—are those which 
make great demands on water, and 
experts predict that by 1975 our in- 
dustries will need more than twice as 
much water as they are using today. 

The solution, therefore, of our 
of pollution abatement 
alone involves the expenditure of 


) years of continuous research and the’ 
» capital investment of billions of dol- 
) lars, a cost which in the first instance 
> must be borne by municipalities, in- 
) dustrial 
} treatment plants. The ultimate solu- 
} tion of the problem, though, must 


organizations and _ water 


eventually be absorbed by the popula- 
tion as a whole. And one logical ap- 


) proach to such a problem would seem 


to involve a determination of what 


| degree of stream purity the people of 


the country want and are willing to 
pay for. As long as we farm our land, 


) depend on industry for our material 
) well-being and improvement, and live 
5 in great urban areas, we will not be 


able to purify our rivers and streams 


) to their former pristine state. But we 
)can—and must—arrive at some prac- 
) tical and healthful compromise. I be- 
j lieve that the basin wide pollution 
* abatement program for the Delaware 
) Valley has been effectively founded 
/ on this principle. 


was ers AS 
SULPHURIC ACID WATER looks like this 
when its on the way to pollute streams. 
What starts as a small trickle from an 
abandoned mine quickly develops into major 
damage to plant, fish and human life. 


I do think that when we talk about 
natural resources we are inclined to 
“view with alarm.” True, there is 
much to be alarmed about. In many 
ways we have not been wise in our 
dealings with nature. We have found 
quick riches, but in doing so we have 
used resources which might have 
been saved for our children and our 
children’s children. 

But we have accomplished much, 
to which we can “point with pride.” 
We have made a start. We find ter- 
raced hillsides on many farms—we 
find rotation and strip-cropping, as 
well as selected cutting of the timber 
in our forests. Today many streams 
are running clear again, unpolluted 
by either the soil of the earth or the 
soil of man’s cities and industries. We 
are making a good beginning. 

But we still have not decided def- 
initely ‘or collectively—and this is 
where you are very important and 
are rendering a great service to the 
country—that we will take the road 
of conservation. 

The choice is ours. We must choose 
wisely and soon. Time and our rivers 
will not wait. 
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Let Sleeping Bears Lie 

McKEAN COUNTY—While it is 
common to hear someone find a bear 
in hibernation, it seldom happens to 
the same man twice in one day. Re- 
cently I was talking to Mr. Miller in 
Bradford. He related the following 
experience to me. 

While snowshoe hunting this past 
season, his dog was working out a 
track and Mr. Miller while waiting 
climbed on top of a dead fall. He 
soon noticed some steam rising from 
the dead branches beneath his feet. 
Looking closer he saw a bear looking 
up at him, Mr. Miller moved and 
called his dog away, and the bear 
soon came out of the brush pile and 
ambled off through the woods. In the 
afternoon of the same day in a differ- 
ent area, this time in a laurel patch, 
Mr. Miller's dog began to bark 
furiously, and on an investigation Mr. 
Miller found another bear lying in 
the thick laurel. This bear, quite a 
bit larger, was also disturbed and soon 
left the area to find a more restful 
place.—District Game _ Protector 
Robert H. Meyers, Mt. Jewett. 








FIELD NOTES 
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He Licked His Weight In Wildcat 

ELK COUNTY-—During the last 
month Forest Ranger Ralph Harrison 
of Dents Run discovered where a 
wildcat was working on a deer carcass. 
Being quite a trapping enthusiast, he 
made a blind set and the next day he 
had Mr. Cat. He had the cat by one 
toe and seeing that he was not hurt 
too bad, Harrison decided to take the 
cat alive. The cat was a large, long 
legged, ridge running type and full 
of dynamite. He worked the cat into 
his pack basket and tied one of his 
snowshoes over the top of it, put it 
on his back and started for his Head- 
quarters. The cat is now at his resi- 
dence and doing fine in a much 
stronger cage than a pack basket.— 
District Game Protector Fred H. 
Servey, St. Marys. 


Bunny Hop 

McKEAN COUNTY-The follow- 
ing story was sent to me by Saul 
Brown, Duke Center, Pa. A Duke 
Center sportsman who works in the 
Bradford Oil Field was surprised re- 
cently to see a cottontail rabbit hop- 
ping around on top of a nine foot 
high oil storage tank. Investigation 
showed that the rabbit had_ been 
chased into the fire pit under the 
tank by dogs. He had then scrambled 
up thru a thirteen foot section of six 
inch pipe which serves as a chimney. 
Upon emerging at the top, he had 
jumped off onto the top of the tank. 
Later he jumped into the foot of 
snow which covered the ground and 
went on his way, apparently none the 
worse for his experience.—District 
Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, 
Port Allegany. 
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Some Clouds Have A Golden Lining 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-A Pitts- 
burgh traffic accident was beneficial 
to wildlife. A trailer loaded with 16 
tons of shelled corn skidded on Saw 
Mill Run Road and upset into an 
adjoining run. Two members of the 
Dormont-Mt. Lebanon Sportsmen's 
Club, hearing of the accident, con- 
tacted the trailer owner at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana and insurance com- 
pany agents and secured the corn for 
feeding wildlife. Over seven tons of 
excellent shelled corn was recovered 
and the members, Paul Devlin and 
Neil Bahr, are busy transporting the 
corn to their favorite turkey hunting 
areas in Elk and Cameron Counties.— 
District Game Protector W. J. Brion, 
Pittsburgh. 


Ice Ballerina Bear 


PIKE COUNTY-Ice fishermen 
fishing in Walt’s Cove on Lake Wal- 
lenpaupack were treated to an un- 
usual sight one day about the middle 
of January when a 300 pound bear 
took off across the ice. He came out 
of the woods at Shuman’s Point and 
headed for the Tafton Manor, then 
disappeared into Decker Hollow, SGL 
No, 183. Some boy scouts on an out- 
ing down near the Little Bushkill 
were having quite a time whooping 
and hollering as they skated on the 
frozen stream. All at once, out went 
a bear and the scouts got out of there 


fast. Some of the braver ones ven- 
tured back to find a nice nest under 
the roots of a maple tree. The den 
was nicely lined with bog grass. A 
snowshoe rabbit hunter, Lou Miller, 
came face to face with a very large 
bear during the past season as his dog 
apparently routed the bear out. Lou 
says the bear had no covering and 
was just lying out in the open. He 
estimated that he was only about 25 
feet away from the bear, a fellow go- 
ing over the 300 mark.—District Game 
Protector Albert J. Kriefski, Bloom- 
ing Grove. 


Hook, Line and Hunter 


WASHINGTON COUNTY—One 
afternoon during the past deer season, 
Deputy John Sworden was patrolling 
in the vicinity of Taylorstown when 
he noticed an elderly gentleman fish- 
ing at one of the favorite spots in that 
area. While talking with the man, he 
saw that he had a rifle near at hand. 
The weather being unseasonably 
warm created a problem for the 
gentleman but the urge to go fishing 
won out and the rifle was brought 
along just in case an unsuspecting 
buck might show up.—District Game 
Protector William E. Cowden, Wash- 
ington. 
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Mystery Story In the Snow 


CLINTON COUNTY-—Reading a 
story from wildlife tracks in the snow 
is always interesting and as challeng- 
ing to a woodsman as a good mystery 
story is to his city cousin. Recently 
Deputy Schmoke and some local 
sportsmen, cutting browse in the 
Westar Run Area, came across such 
a challenge. An area of about half an 
acre of snow covered forests, was all 
torn up and tracked up. Turkey 
feathers covered a good portion of the 
area, and fox tracks covered it all. 
Taking time to figure it all out, this 
is what happened. A fox or possibly 
two had killed a wild turkey and 
while in the process of enjoying it, 
were attacked by another fox. Three 
sets of fox tracks were found at the 
edge of the area. The resulting fight, 
which must have been a dandy, re- 
sulted in the torn up landscape.— 
District Game Protector Charles 
Keiper, Renovo. 


Oops—Wrong Way Flyway 


UNION COUNTY—On Saturday, 
January 5, while in the Sheesley Run 
area in western Union County, I wit- 
nessed something I had heard of many 
times but never actually saw. There 
was several inches of snow on the 
ground and as I approached a hunt- 
ing camp located near the edge of the 
road I was travelling, I noticed two 
grouse a short distance ahead of the 


car, One was sitting up on a bank to 
the left; the other in the road. | 
stopped the car a short distance from 
them and after about a half minute, 
the grouse on the bank flew across 
the road and into the woods on the 
opposite side. A second later the one 
in the road took off and flew directly 
into a window glass in the cabin, 
shattering it. The bird fell back on 
the porch dazed and a little wobbly 
but in a short time righted itself and 
flew a short distance into the woods, 
giving the cabin a wide berth.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John S, Shuler, 
Lewisburg. 


Lucky Hitch Hiker 


BEDFORD COUNTY—While on 
his way to work one morning just at 
daybreak, Vernon Mearkle noticed a 
fair sized bird fly out of the shadows 
along the road and into the front end 
of his Ford pickup truck, A check in 
the mirror revealed nothing. Several 
miles later Vernon decided to check 
if there was any damage. As he 
neared the front of the truck, a some- 
what confused but otherwise unin- 
jured grouse took off from behind the 
grill.—District Game Protector John 
J. Troutman, Everett. 


Wrong Side of the Fence 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-—An albino 
button buck that had been observed 
a number of times in Bloomsburg 
and an adjacent township met an un- 
timely end on Sunday, January 27, 
when he swam Fishing Creek and 
crossed Main St., Bloomsburg, at the 
residence of Harry L. Magee. He 
came out second best when he at- 
tempted to go through Mr. Magee’s 
garden fence, breaking his neck. He 
is now in the process of being 
mounted by Bauder of Williamsport 
and will be placed on display in the 
Magee Museum, Bloomsburg.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Mark L. Hagen- 
buch, Bloomsburg. 
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Deer Diner 


FAYETTE COUNTY—During the 
month of January, 1957, after com- 
pleting the releasing of apple trees 
and a thinning operation on 15 acres 
in refuge on SGL No. 51, eleven deer 
took up headquarters on the area. 
They appreciated it so much they 
bedded down and stayed on the area 
for days until roving stray dogs chased 
them away.—District Game Protector 
Alex J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


Commuting Cottontails 


GREENE COUNTY-—The value of 
winter green feed for rabbits was 
brought to me very forcibly this 
winter right here at home. About an 
acre of the ground around where I 
live was graded last fall and sowed 
down to wheat and grass. This wheat 
was about four inches high at the be- 
ginning of winter. During the very 
cold and moonlight nights during 
January when the ground was covered 
with about two inches of snow, I 
could see three rabbits in the after 
part of the night and they were really 
working on the wheat. I tracked them 
back and found they had come from 
across the road out of a field covered 
with bluegrass and briars, a distance 
of over a hundred yards, definitely 
showing their preference in winter 
forage. During the day I can see three 
ringneck cocks working on the wheat 
at some time during each day. Tracks 
in the snow bear the same testimony 
where we have long strips of wheat 
and barley on the Game Lands.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John F. Blair, 
Waynesburg. 


No Crutches for These Cripples 


SOMERSET COUNTY-I noticed 
several birds and animals last January 
that had their tough breaks, just as 
in the human race. The first one I 
saw was a rabbit with most of its hind 
leg gone, yet it seemed to be in very 
good health. It was trapped by one 
of the rabbit trappers. The second 
one I saw was a starling with only 


one leg. Probably stealing some ones 
cherries. It, also, was doing very well 
with one leg. The third was a grouse 
with one leg. Apparently it had a 
very narrow escape from some hunter. 
The odd part of its traveling was that 
it just walked, even though it had 
only one leg. It seemed to lay on its 
side and draw the good leg forward 
and pick itself up and push forward, 
but was eating and going about its 
business as though nothing was 
wrong. The fourth was a deer with.a 
front leg off about one half way be- 
tween the foot and knee. Wildlife 
has its problems too.—District Game 
Protector Robert V. Rea, Confluence. 


Miles and Points Away 


FRANKLIN COUNTY-—A button 
buck deer trapped at Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg, 
Franklin County, April 5, 1956 was 
released in Penn Township, Cumber- 
land County. (Pine Grove Furnace) 
ear tag No. 557 on same date, was 
killed by Jack Zimmerman, 64 S. Fed- 
eral Street, Chambersburg, Pa. on 
December 3, 1956 at 7:45 A.M. in 
Southampton Twp. Franklin County 
traveling approximately 24 miles and 
possessed 9 points. 

This is the second deer killed that 
went from a button buck to an 8 and 
9 point deer, trapped from this area 
and released in South Mountains.— 
District Game Protector A. Clinton 
Ganster, Chambersburg. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S NEWEST GAME PROTECTORS pose for their graduation portrait. 
Left to right, first row: Parr, Asper, Burns, Dodd, Furry, Wolz, Koromaus, Zimmerman, 
Graham, Fichtner, Weigelt and Lockett. Second row: Roberts, Liscinsky, Forbes, Thomas, 
Sarachman, Utech, Gdosky, Meyer, Harshbarger, Gardner, Bowers and Richter. 


Eighth Student Officer Class Graduates 
From Commission's Conservation School 


WENTY-FOUR student officers 

who successfully completed the 
prescribed course of instruction at 
the Game Commission’s Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation, located near 
Brockway, Jefferson County, were 
graduated on March 16. The gradua- 
tion ceremony was staged in the 
Brockway Elementary School audi- 
torium with many Commission 
officials, families and friends of the 
students in attendance. 

Presiding officer for the impressive 
affair was C. Elwood Huffman, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. Principal addresses were de- 


livered by the Hon. Joseph P. Will- 
son, U. S. Judge of the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania and a former 
member of the Game Commission and 
Roger J. Wolz, a student officer repre- 
senting the Class. The official wel- 
come, remarks to the graduating 
officers and the presentation of 
diplomas and commission was made 
by Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. The oath of office was 
administered by John Sullivan, a 
Deputy Attorney General for Penn- 
sylvania. 

The graduating class began the in- 





tensive course of instruction on June 
30, 1956. The 24 students who com- 
pleted it were immediately assigned 
to field duty on a probationary basis. 
The course included such subjects as 
biology, land utilization, law and 
legal procedure, police sciences, game 
management and propagation, public 
relations and public speaking. Class- 
room instruction was supplemented 
with practical field application at 
seasonable periods of the year. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion inaugurated its first in-service 
training program for field personnel 
in 1932. This training for regular em- 
ployees proved so effective that by 
1936 the Commission established a 
fixed policy under which all future 
field officers have been selected by 
competitive examination followed by 
an intensive course of training. A 
Conservation School, later known as 


The Ross Leffler School of Conserva- 
tion, was established by the Commis- 
sion for this purpose and is operated 


ry 


GRADUATION ADDRESS was delivered by 
Roger J. Wolz, of Gaines, Tioga County, 
as the chosen representative of the 8th 
Student Officer Class. Distinguished guests 
at the ceremonies in Brockway included 
Steve Emmanuel, president of the Pa. Fed- 
eration of Sportsman’s Clubs, Commissioners 
Miller, Long, Buchanan, and Lucas. 





PRESENTATION OF GRADUATION DIPLOMA is made to William J. Lockett, of Blue 


Ridge Summit, Franklin County, by 
Bennett as Commission president C. 
John Sullivan, right, look on. 


the Commission’s Executive Director Dr. 
Elwood Huffman, left, 


Logan J. 
and Deputy Attorney General 
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from its present location whenever Furry, Richard D.—Martinsburg, Blair 
the need tor new field officers arises. County 


. A G d : a t vy 3 . : . 
Since the School was first placed in nanan meen on ee 


operation on July 2, 1936, a total of Gdosky, Edward R.—Melcroft, Fayette 


161 student officers, all residents of County 
Pennsylvania, have been graduated. Graham, Richard I..—Franklin, Venango 5 
° County " 
r the cours oi 
. =e arora eee a oo F Harshbarger, Lester F.—Lewistown, Mifflin 
just completed included James A. ~ potent 


Brown, Superintendent, and Joseph Koromaus, Michael J.—Brockway, Jefferson 


S. Chick, Assistant Superintendent. County 

These veteran Commission officers Liscinsky, Stephen A.—State College, Centre 
were augmented by additional in- County 

structors from the Commission’s head- Lockett, William J.—Blue Ridge Summit, 
quarters and field staff plus other Franklin County 


qualified personnel of cooperating Meyer, Russell W.—Williamsport, Lycoming 


conservation agencies. Mrs. Janice S. riage a Si Cid 

Borland, of Brockway, served as Typ> “Cw Od 

ing Instructor and Secretary. The Richter, Wilmer C.—Jersey Shore, Lycoming 

names and home addresses of mem- County 

bers of the graduating class follow: Roberts, Harvey A.—Harrisburg, Dauphin 
County f 

—_ Paul W.—Lock Haven, Lycoming Sarachman, Michael Jr.—Pittsburgh, Alleg- 

ounty 


heny County 


Bowers, Glenn L.—Shippensburg, Cumber- thomas, Blair W.—Jersey Shore, Lycoming 


land County 


: wa sia County 
—— Jr.—Chambersburg, Franklin Utech, Eugene F.—Gettysburg, Adams ‘ 
Dodd, Ivan L.—Pine Grove Mills, Centre : a Ree : i 

asa ; a Weigelt, Frederick G.—Bushkill, Pike County # 
Fichtner, Arden D.—Buffalo Mills, Bedford Wolz, Roger J.—Gaines, Tioga County 4 

County Zimmerman, Robert E.—Shiremanstown, | 

Forbes, Stanley E.—Ridgway, Elk County Cumberland County 4 


PRINCIPAL ADDRESS to the graduating officers and guests was made by the Hon. 
Joseph P. Willson, U. S. Judge of the Western District of Pennsylvania and a former |) 
member of the Game Commission. 
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Final Tabulations on 1956 Hunting Seasons 


Show Pennsylvania Hunters Had Near Normal Year 


Kill tags from deer and bears taken 
in Pennsylvania’s 1956 big game sea- 
sons have been tabulated. So have 
been the Game Protector’s estimates 
of the small game harvest in the state 
last fall. 

By comparison, last year’s bag of 
most small game species did not reach 
the total of 1955, which was an ex- 
ceptionally good nesting year. But 
the 1956 game take was reasonably 
successful compared to that of most 
of the recent years, When the cold 
rains of last spring and early sum- 
mer, during the rearing period of the 
chicks, are considered 1956 was a 
good small game year. 

The bag of squirrels and raccoons 
increased markedly, and quail were 
taken more readily. The rabbit kill 
was quite high, though not so high as 
in 1955. The harvest of wild turkeys, 
ruffed grouse and ring-necked pheas- 
ants showed a slight decline, consider- 
ing the highly undesirable weather 
at the critical time in the young game 
birds’ lives. 

Overall, the take of wild waterfowl 
showed a fair improvement over that 
of the previous season. There was a 
substantial increase, too, in the bag 
of doves in Pennsylvania. 

The reported legal antlered deer 
kill in the 1956 season, stands at 
41,921. In 1955 the legal buck take, 
by tag count, was 45,044. In the spe- 
cial archery season of 1956 there were 
224 legal bucks bagged through the 
bow and arrow method of hunting. 
In the shorter season in 1955 the 


bowmen reported taking 119 bucks. 

The kill of the highly prized bear 
in the one-week 1956 season was 335, 
which was 28 under that of the two- 
week 1955 season. 

Generally speaking, the 1956 hunt- 
ing season in Pennsylvania provided 
the normal amount of enjoyment 
afield, and nearly as much delectable 
wild meat for the sportsmen’s table. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL 1956 GAME KILL 





Season Season 
Species of of 
1956* 1955* 

Number Number 
Deer, Legal Antlered .. 41,921¢ 45,044f 
Deer, Legal Antlerless (Closed) 41,111 
Wotal Deer’ ....:54.. 41,921 86,155 

WR CAEGY aso dias ac hewiave.claesrere 335 363 
ARIES srasererercrovororoigawee 1,530,062 1,792,710 
Hares (Snowshoes) .... 1,969 2,192 
Hungarian Partridges .. (Closed) (Closed) 
oe ce EE Tee 939,127 918,345 
RACCOONS: 6. 6s cc cesies 129,527 104,385 
Wilar ‘Furkéys® ....<.0... 14,481 17,994 
Ruffed Grouse ........ 49,847 64,185 
Ringneck Pheasants . 446,266 466,997 
ONAN occ ahale oyaielere 5.010150) 10,417 7,811 
WOOdCOCKS . «2.000555. 11,126 12,246 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots 6,835 7,709 
Grackles (Blackbirds) .. woaue aeee 
Wild Waterfowl ....... 77,616 67,416 
Woodchucks .......... 326,044 336,455 
NOMEN co csaioSivrs acted dna 24,838 21,033 





Total Number .... 3,610,411 3,905,996 


*Small Game, based on Field Officers esti- 
mates; Big Game, based on individual re- 
ports filed by hunters. 

+ Includes 224 Deer killed during the 1956 
Special Archery Season. 

tIncludes i119 Deer killed during the 1955 
Special Archery Season. 


§ Unprotected—No data. 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


LEGAL DEER harvested during the 1956 antlered deer season often stopped between fj 
field and frying pan like these. This is a typical scene of the aftermath of every Penn- 7 
sylvania deer season, showing big game animals in safe keeping at a Tionesta cold storage FF 


plant. 


INCREASED BOW HUNTER SUCCESS in 


Pennsylvania deer range was typified by 
David A. Love, of Ridgeway, shown here 
with his buck killed with a bodkin arrow 
at a range of 25 feet during the 1956 Special 
Archery Season. This was Love's first year 
hunting with the bow and arrow. 


Buck Deer Die Young 


Information collected annually by 
the Game Commission reveals the fol- } 
lowing about the age composition of 
male deer in the Pennsylvania herd: | 

A buck living wild in the Com. | 
monwealth under present-day condi- | 
tions rarely reaches five years of age. | 
But in captivity a male deer may live | 
to the ripe age of fifteen or twenty | 
years. . 

Over half of the state’s annual har- | 
vest of legal antlered deer are born 
during the spring or early summer of 
the previous year. An additional 30% 
of the annual buck kill is made up| 
of 21% year-olds. Only 6% of the legal | 
bucks bagged in Pennsylvania in 1955 
were in the 414 to 514 year age class. § 
The fact that male deer do not] 
achieve mature antler development | 
until they reach this age accounts for | 
the limited number of trophy bucks} 
taken. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 


(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 








Deer— De 
Legal Antlered Legal Antlerless Bears 


r— 





COUNTIES 1955 1955 1956 1955 





OSI MUP whyore 


Allegheny 81 
Armstrong 


Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
1 


Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Menroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Perry 


Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 


Washington 
Wayne 








41,921** 41,111 





*Includes 119 deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
** Includes 224 deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
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Dr. Logan J. Bennett Named 
Outdoorsman of the Year: 


Commission's Executive Director Given Award By Winchester 


An outstanding conservationist 
from Pennsylvania has been chosen 
by the nation’s leading outdoor 
writers to receive the third annual 
Winchester Outdoorsman of the Year 
Award for 1956. 

Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and nationally known 
sportsman, biologist, wildlife adminis- 
trator and field trial judge, was 
selected in a nation-wide ballot by 
more than 1,250 outdoor columnists 
and freelance writers from every state. 

Presented each year by the Win- 
chester-Western Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, the 
award is made to help stimulate more 
interest in the outdoors—in hunting, 
fishing, conservation and _ outdoor 
recreation. The selection of Dr. Ben- 
nett was made from a group of six 
leading outdoorsmen nominated by 
the writers in an earlier poll. The 
other five candidates were: Ernest 
Hemingway; Ted Williams; Gover- 
nor Jos Foss (South Dakota); General 
Curtis LeMay; and wildlife photo- 
grapher Grancel Fitz. 


Hunted for Food and Fun 

Born in 1907 in Festus, Missouri, 
in the foothills of the Ozarks, Dr. 
Bennett spent much of his early life 
hunting for sport and for food. In 
fact, it was through the sale of pelts 
of opossum and coons that he bought 
his first gun, a $7 double barrel shot- 
gun. 

He went to Central College at 
Fayette, Missouri. He received his 


Bachelor’s degree there, and it was 
at college that he decided to make 
a career of wildlife work. He traveled 
to Ames, Iowa, to work for his 
Master’s at Iowa State College, and 
arrived there with his worldly posses- 
sions: a pair of blue jeans, an old 
motor cycle and sidecar, the $7 shot- 
gun and a pointer dog. 


Dr. Bennett helped work his way 
through school by collecting various 
species of birds and mammals. These 
are now owned by Iowa and are used 
to train students of biology. Dr. Ben- 
nett eventually gained his Ph.D. at 
Ames, where he prepared a disserta- 
tion on the “Life History and Ecology 
of the Blue-Wing Teal.” This work is 
still considered an outstanding refer- 
ence on this species. 


From 1938 to 1947 he was leader 
of the Pennsylvania Wildlife Coopera- 
tive Research Unit at Pennsylvania 
State University. While in this capac- 
ity he write many technical and pop- 
ular articles on game management, 
and directed the scholastic and field 
training of many young men follow- 
ing careers in wildlife conservation. 
During this period, he also served 
in the U. S. Navy (from 1943 to 
1945) as officer in charge of a malaria 
control unit in the Southwest Pacific. 


In 1947 he was transferred to the 
Washington Office of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service as Section Chief 
of the Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Program, and a year later became 
Chief of the Wildlife Research 
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branch. In 1953, he accepted his pres- 
ent position with the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and now lives 
with his family in Bowmansdale, 
Pennsylvania. 

A member of many scientific so- 
cieties and past president of the 
Wildlife Society, Dr. Bennett has 
written several books, the most re- 
cent being “Training Grouse and 





Woodcock Dogs,” and numerous arti- 
cles on wildlife management, hunting 
and dogs. 

The selection of Dr. Bennett 
marks the third presentation of the 
award. Last year’s Outdoorsman was 
Walter Alston, manager of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. When initiated in 1954, 
the award went to screen star Robert 
Taylor. 





NEW RECORD SET IN NUMBER OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


LICENSE 


Once again a record has been set 
in the number of license holders for 
sport fishing and wild game hunting 
in the United States, Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A Seaton said today. 
California replaced Minnesota as top 
ranking State in fishing licenses but 
Michigan, the only State to record 
more than a million hunting license 
sales, retained its lead in hunting. 

Fish and Wildlife Service compila- 
tions show, Secretary Seaton said, that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, there were 33,163,831 hunting 
and fishing license holders in this 
country, an increase of 117,470 over 
the previous record set in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955. 

An increase of 270,296 hunting 
license holders is responsible for the 
new record. Fishing licenses decreased 
by 152,826. In spite of the drop in 
fishing and the gain in hunting li- 
censes, fishing is still the more popu- 
lar sport. A total of 18,701,983 licen- 
ses were sold for angling compared 
with 14,461,848 for hunting. Con- 
versely, the hunters paid the greater 
amount for their licenses, tags, per- 
mits and stamps—$46,638,220 com- 
pared with $42,149,674 for fishing 
licenses, permits and stamps. During 
the year previous, the total cost to 
hunters for all licenses was $42,790,- 
687 and to fishermen $39,501,838. 


HOLDERS 


There were 14,088,608 resident 
hunting license holders and 373,240 
nonresident; those holding resident 
fishing licenses total 16,039,876 and 
the nonresidents total 2,662,107. 

Based upon the total number of 
hunting license holders, the “big ten” 
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States for 1954-1955 and for 1955- 
1956 were: 
Hunting Licenses 
1955-56 
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' 4811 WATER-FOWL BAND 
RETURNS RECEIVED 


TO JANUARY 31,1957 | 
FROM 38,703 DUCKS RELEASED | 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
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) The tabulation of information ac- 
» cumulated by the Game Commission 
>) on ducks banded in Pennsylvania, 
and killed in this State and else- 
where, over the past few months has 
just been completed. The following 
is a brief summary of the Common- 
wealth’s waterfowl banding and band 
return program: 

Waterfowl reared, banded and re- 
leased by the Game Commission in 
the years 1951 to 1956, inclusive, 
number 38,703. As of January 31, 
1957, band recoveries reported to- 
taled 4,811, or 12.4% of the water- 
fowl released. The records show, too, 
that 88.2% of the bands recovered 
were reported on ducks bagged in 
Pennsylvania. Information from 28 
States and 3 Canadian Provinces in- 
dicates that ducks released in Penn- 
sylvania flew to all points of the com- 
pass—often to places far away. Here 
are the totals: Pennsylvania, 4,244; 
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COMMISSION’S WATERFOWL BANDING PROGRAM 
SHOWS WIDESPREAD DISTRIBUTION OF DUCKS 






















New York, 150; Michigan, 43; Ohio, 
40; Maryland, 39; Virginia, 33; New 
Jersey 28; Delaware, 15; North Caro- 
lina, 7; South Carolina, 7; Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and West Virginia, 6 each; 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana, 5 
each; Alabama, 4; Rhode Island and 
Illinois, 3 each; Florida and North 
Dakota, 2 each; and the following 
states reported one band apiece— 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, and 
Arkansas. Provinces: Ontario, 115; 
Quebec, 4; and Saskatchewan, I. 


Persons in possession of a water- 
fowl band are requested, even now, 
to report the number on the “brace- 
let” and the time and place of kill 
to the Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, or to any Game Protector. This 
information provides state and fed- 
eral wildlife agencies with data help- 
ful in planning waterfowl manage- 
ment programs and seasons. 
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In Memoriam 





Richard R. Roth 


Pennsylvania Game Protector Richard 
R. Roth, of R. D., Tunkhannock, died 
at the Medical Arts Center Hospital, New 
York City, on February 27. He was 36. 
The veteran Commission field officer had 
undergone major surgery at Tyler Me- 
morial Hospital, Meshoppen, Pa., about 
the middle of February. Within a few 
days he was moved to New York, where 
his condition become steadily worse. 


Roth became a student officer with the 
Game Commission on May 1, 1950 and 
graduated from the Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation a year later. He was as- 
signed duties as a District Game Protector 
in Wyoming County, Northeast Field 
Division and served continuously in that 
capacity until the time of his death. He 
was born in Greenville, Mercer County 
and is survived by his wife and mother. 


Dick Roth was a quiet but highly eff- 
cient field officer. He served faithfully 
and well. His passing was a distinct shock 
and sorrow to his fellow officers and to 
all those who knew him. The cause of 
wildlife conservation in Pennsylvania is 
all the better because Dick Roth was a 
part of it. 





Veteran Commission Employee 
Receives Award 

Leo A. Luttringer, long time em- 
ployee of the Game Commission, and 
presently in charge of the agency's 
Conservation education program, was 
recently honored by American Mo- 
tors. He was the recipient of a cer- 
tificate of merit in the Nash Conser- 
vation Awards Program for his efforts 
in the interest of soil, water, forest, 
fish and wildlife. 

The inscription reads: “In recog: 
nition of exceptional services to the 
cause of conservation American Mo- 
tors is privileged to present this cer- 
tificate of merit.” 


Over 300 Pennsylvania Hunting 
Licenses Revoked in Recent 
Commission Action 

The Game Commission, meeting 
in Harrisburg in January, considered 
many hunting license revocation rec- 
ommendations. Persons denied hunt- 
ing and trapping privileges were con- 
victed largely for these Game Law 
violations: killing game in close sea- 
son; damaging property; shooting 
within 150 yards of an occupied dwel- 
ling without permission; wounding 
or killing a human being through 
the use of a gun or bow and arrow 
in carelessness or negligence while 
hunting; or hunting without first ob- 
taining a license for the current 
period. The license revocations will 
become effective September 1, 1957. 

All told, 365 Pennsylvania hunting 
license revocations were approved or 
confirmed by the Commission at the 
recent meeting. The bulk of the de- 
nials resulted from convictions before 
the minor judiciary or followed ac- 
knowledgement of guilt by Game 
Law violators. 

The Commission also noted the 
number of hunting and trapping de- 


nials ordered by Courts of Quarter f 
Sessions, before whom came serious fF 


offenses, like shooting a human in 
mistake for game. 
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Grouse Tails 
Tell 1956 Story 


By Roger M. Latham, 


Chief, Wildlife Research Division 


HE Division of Research received 

upwards of 1000 wings and tail 
feathers from Pennsylvania grouse 
hunters and from the District Game 
Protectors this past hunting season. 
Each set has been examined carefully 
and the hens have been separated 
from the cocks and the young birds of 
the year from the older birds. These 
examinations proved what the grouse 
brood counts had indicated last sum- 
mer—the 1956 hatching season was 
poor because of the exceptionally 
cold, wet weather. 


Normally when conditions are 
right and the grouse are in the up- 
swing of their cycle, the hunting sea- 
son check should show about 70 to 80 
per cent young birds of the year. But 
the 1956 season was almost reversed 
—59 per cent were old birds and only 
41 per cent were six-months old or 
less. 

This helped explain why grouse 
were spotty and some of the “old 
reliable” coverts were none too good 
this past fall. However, there were 
enough wise old drummers to make 
good shooting in a lot of places. And 
there are still plenty of these old 
birds left over to do a real job for 
next fall’s shooting if the weather co- 
operates during the coming hatching 
season. These birds will snap back to 
normal very quickly if given half a 
chance by Mother Nature. 
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A record was also kept of the num- 
ber of “silver tails” sent in by the 
hunters. This gray phase of the ruffed 
grouse was found to be _ confined 
mostly to the Pocono region and the 
far northwest corner of the State. 
Wayne County led in the number of 
silvers, but all the northeastern coun- 
ties had some as far down as the Blue 
Mountain region of Berks, Lebanon, 
and Dauphin Counties. In the North- 
west, only Warren, Forest, and Jeffer- 
son produced gray grouse. Quite a 
few “red ruffs” also appeared from 
all parts of the state. In this color 
phase, the ruff is a beautiful dark red 
instead of the typical black and the 
broad band at the end of the tail is 
also red instead of black. 


One of the interesting highlights-of 
the season was the report that two 
different Pennsylvania hunters killed 
two grouse on the wing with a single 
shot. These “once in a lifetime’ men 
were Dr. Ward M. Sharp, Leader of 
the Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and Clyde Kuhn of Lewis- 
town. Corigratulations to both of 
you! Any more super hunters who ac- 
complished this feat? 

The Division of Research wishes to 
thank all hunters and Game Protec- 
tors who contributed grouse wings 
and tail feathers for the study, Please 
keep up the good work! 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 





Natural Wildlife Homes 


By Ted S. Pettit 


HEN you think of the require- 
ments of the average human 
home, you have a good idea of wild 
animals’ needs to live successfully and 
increase or maintain their popula- 
tion. Let’s take a look at all the ele- 
ments of wildlife homes and then see 
what we can do about providing na- 
tural homes for birds and mammals. 
First, probably, animals need pro- 
tection. They need a place where they 
are safe from their enemies and pro- 
tected, too, from the hot sun or ex- 
tremely cold weather, including snow 
and ice. They need a place where 
they have privacy—where they can 
raise their young in safety. 

Next, they need a dining room, a 
place near their den or nest where 
there is an adequate supply of the 
different kinds of food they require 
around the year. Some animals need 
a good supply of water nearby, too. 
Others fulfill their water needs from 
the food they eat. 

In addition, animals need living 
space—space to move around. Some 
animals need more space than others. 
Some may spend all their lives in a 
quarter acre, while others may roam 
for miles. It depends largely upon 
their food supply and how far they 
must go to find it. 

Wild birds and mammals find their 
homes in a wide variety of situations. 
Woodpeckers, chickadees, tree swal- 


lows and wrens are some of the birds 
that live in hollow trees. Other 
animals that need “den trees’ are 
squirrels, raccoons, woodducks and 
some owls. 

Still other animals use holes in the 
ground. Kingfishers and bank swal- 
lows have their homes in sand banks, 
stream banks or road cuts. Wood- 
chucks, sometimes chipmunks, and 
some of the mice use holes in the 
ground for their homes. 

Animals that live in or along the 
edges of ponds and marshes include 
muskrats, beaver, and ducks. 

Hedgerows and tangles along the 
edges of woods are the homesites for 
rabbits, quail, and songbirds, such as 
cardinals, mocking birds, song spar- 
rows, and thrashers. 

Many different kinds of birds build 
their nests in trees at varying heights. 
From the ovenbird nest on the ground 
at the base of a tall tree, to the very 
top where a crow, osprey or eagle 
may have its home. There are other 
wildlife homes at almost every level. 

It is these elements of “living room, 
dining room, and nursery” that make 
up what wildlife biologists call the 
“carrying capacity” of the land. This 
means that at any one time, any given 
area of land can supply the require- 
ments for just so many animals. It 
means that when the animal popula- 
tion is greater than the ability of the 
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land to support them, that the sur- 
plus animals will die or move away. 
It means, too, that different areas of 
land differ in carrying capacity, de- 
pending upon soil, water and climatic 
conditions. For us, it means that if 
we want more of a certain kind of 
animal, we must find out all we can 
about its living requirements, and 
then do what we can to increase the 
“carrying capacity’—in other words, 
provide more area for animals, or 
more “living rooms, dining rooms and 
nurseries” as required by the kind of 
animal we want to help. 

Many of us have had experiences 
on a small scale that show the effec- 
tiveness of providing food and homes 
for wildlife. Backyard feeding stations 
and bird houses are quickly accepted 
by birds and sometimes even by mice 
and squirrels.g@n much the same way, 
natural homes can be provided, that 
take a longer time to attract animals, 
but in the end they require less up- 
keep and provide for animal needs 
over a longer period of time. 

This idea of providing natural 
homes for wild animals is an excel- 


National Wildlife Federation Photo 
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lent spring project for conservation 
clubs, sportsmen’s group, Scout 
troops, 4-H clubs or F.F.A. chapters. 
It’s remarkable what an organized 
group of twenty to forty hard-work- 
ing people can do on two or three 
Saturdays or weekends in April and 
May, to plant food plots, hedgerows 
and odd corners of land so that two, 
three or five years from now, those 
places become homesites for game 
animals and song birds. 

Any serious minded group will 
have little trouble finding suitable 
places for these projects. Many times 
farm owners welcome such activity on 
their land, since they do not have the 
time to do it themselves. In return, 
they usually welcome back the group 
that did the work, during the hunt- 
ing season. Sportsmen’s club, camps 
and similar areas frequently are ideal 
places for these habitat improvement 
projects. Frequently, too, public lands 
—state forests or hunting grounds— 
are the logical places for such activity. 

Sources of information on where 
such places may be carried out, if 
none are known, are: District Game 
Commission personnel, game _pro- 
tectors, soil conservation district 
officials, sportsman club officials, out- 
door writers and other conservation 
individuals in any community. 


Hedgerows 

Hedgerows or shrubby fences sepa- 
rating cultivated fields or pasture, 
provide both homes and roadways for 
wildlife. If the hedgerows are dense 
tangles right from ground level up 
to eight or more feet in height, 
animals such as rabbits, quail or 
pheasants will use them for their 
nesting sites. In addition, many dif- 
ferent song birds will find protection 
and food there. But, in addition, 
animals use these hedgerows or fence- 
rows as roadways from their “living 
rooms” to their “dining rooms.” 
Animals hesitate crossing large open 
areas, such as grazed pastures or 
newly cultivated fields. To do so, they 
are exposed to their enemies. But 
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when they can travel along fencerows, 
they are safe and they can get from 
place to place without too much 
danger. 

Many fencerows, like Topsy in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “just growed.” 
Farmers who stopped cultivating 
right to the fence, find that in a few 
years, shrubs and trees will start to 
grow naturally. But, the process may 
be speeded up by planting food 
shrubs along the fence to get the 
hedgerew started. Multiflora rose has 
been used widely for this purpose in 
many areas. Silky dogwood makes 
good shrubs for this purpose, too. 

In other cases, where sapling trees, 
such as wild cherry, sassafras, soft 
maple, or ash are growing along a 
fence, an effective way of starting a 
hedgerow is to cut these trees part 
way through, three or four feet up 
from the ground, then push them 
over. The trees will sprout from the 
bottom and even grow new leaves 
from the top for a few years. But, 
they form a thicket instead of a row 
of trees. Songbirds will perch in them 
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and their droppings will contain seeds 
of blackberry, elderberry, or rasp- 
berry that soon grow and add to the 
thicket. The weeds that grow up, add 
to the seed supply and in a few years, 
a hedgerow has a good start—a hedge- 
row that provides both food and pro- 
tection for wild animals. 


Odd Corners 

In much the same way, odd corners 
of land may be developed for wild. 
life homes. Many times there are old 
gulleys, rocky outcrops, piles of rocks 
cleared from fields, or other small 
areas of a quarter acre, more or less, 
that are not productive and cannot 
be cultivated. At other times, in culti- 
vating square or rectangular fields, a 
farmer finds it takes more time than 
it is worth to work into the corners 
of the field. It is easier and more 
economical to turn his tractor .in an 
arc, missing the corner, but leaving 
small areas that could be planted in 
shrubs or food annuals for wildlife. 
Some of the Lespedezas, shrub honey- 
suckle, Russian olive, dogwoods, and 
such shrubs are easy to plant, and 
with a little care for the first year or 


two, soon turn otherwise useless areas f) 


into wildlife home sites. 

Many times conifers can be planted 
in these areas, too, in small clumps, 
so that as they grow, they provide 
cover. 

Old orchards are ideal spots for 
clump plantings of pines or spruces. 
In fact, an abandoned orchard can 
become an excellent place for wild- 
life in a relatively short time. Pines 


or spruces, planted in between the f 
fruit trees, will grow to provide cover. f 
If they, the fruit trees, are pruned, f 
they will start to produce fruit again f 
—wormy little apples, perhaps, but f 
about the f 
worms. The pruned branches can bef 
used to make brush piles, which prof 


animals don’t bother 


vide immediate cover for animals. 


Blackberries and other food shrubs f 


will grow up under the trees. 
From the time the conifers are five 
or six feet high, until they grow big 
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enough to shade out the fruit trees, 
the old orchard will be excellent for 
wildlife homesites. 


Brush Piles 
When trees are pruned or cut, the 
larger branches can be used to make 


brush shelters—shelters that quickly 
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provide cover for animals if they are 
placed in the right kind of place. But 
the brush can just be “stacked up.” 
It is best to drive a sturdy stake in 
the ground or an iron pipe, around 
which toy_build a teepee type frame. 
The brush then is stacked against the 


_ frame, or woven through. Thus, the 


pile will not blow over, and will not 
pack down so densely that rabbits 
in the brush. 


criss-cross fashion first, make a good 
base for the smaller brush on top. 


_ Then atop the whole pile, some heavy 
% son of wood should be placed to 


eep the pile from toppling over in 


| a wind. Brush piles should be at least 


ten or more feet across and six to 
eight feet high and loosely con- 
structed. They should be placed along 
the edges of fields or fencerows—not 
out in the open. 

Woodchucks frequently dig their 
den holes under brush-piles and song- 
birds roost in them, dropping seeds 
of food plants. Brush piles built eight 
or ten years ago served their purpose 
well until the brush rotted. But now, 
they are equally effective as tangles 
of shrubs that provide both food and 
cover. 


Small Ponds and Marshes 
More difficult to build, and requir- 
ing more technical assistance and ad- 
vice are small ponds and marshes. 
But few projects are as much fun 
when completed or as productive as 
far as wildlife is concerned. Sometimes 


| it is relatively easy to create or re- 


store a small marsh. But more often 
it takes the use of power equipment 


> and hours of work. The results are 


well worth the effort. Muskrats and 
waterfowl are two kinds of wildlife 
affected almost immediately and 
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others come to use the water or marsh 
plants when they are established. 

Many farms have wet, boggy places 
that are suitable for small pond and 
marsh development. Sometimes small 
streams can be dammed to back up 
water over surrounding land to form 
a small marsh. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice technicians are in a position to 
provide advice and technical assis- 
tance. Consult them or Game Com- 
mission personnel before starting such 
a project. 

Providing natural homesites for 
wild animals is truly fun with a 
future. When a group of people work 
together on a constructive project of 
this sort, hard work does not seem 
so hard, and it can be fun. In years 
to come, the wildlife that is attracted 
by this improvement in their natural 
habitat makes all the effort worth- 


while, indeed. 






successful 
made the crv of 


sanction trial on January 27. 
‘“Pallyho” commonplace. 


shown above, left to right: 
Musser, Millheim; Meadow 
Mas Showers, Lamar; and Bill, 


F you are a real outdoorsman and 

hunter, want the best in a relaxing 
sport and want to be proud of the 
results, the ever popular Beagle is the 
hound you want to own. 

This little tri-colored hound and 
sportsman’s friend with a magnetic 
personality can be your family pet 
today and your hunting companion 
tomorrow. But let’s start right here 
and look at another side and purpose 
of this little hound that can give you 
even more enjoyment from owning 
him. 

You can take your beagle, or 
beagles, out in the country most any- 
time, except for the annual closed 
season on training—for a good prac- 


PENNS VAL LEY BEAGLE CLU B ‘tonal near Millheim, Centre County, held a very 
Through habitat improvement, 
As many as 400 rabbits were jumped during 
the recent trials on the snow-covered club grounds. 
Bee, owned by Elmer Keckler, Bellefonte; Poteats Fly, Whitey 
Brook_-Blackie, Ken 


John Decker, Spring Mills. 


Beagles Afield 


By David E. Fisher 


SRA i Pe ae om 
the club has 


Winners in the 15-inch class are 


Yufer, Lock Haven; Susan of Nitmar, 


tice chase and just to watch them run 
and listen to the music. On most any 
weekend you can enter and run ina 
field trial and get just as much pleas-[ 
ure as you would from a day of hunt 
ing. Bringing home a ribbon for 
placing, or a trophy and ribbon for 
winning, is a real thrill. 

There’s no difference between 
training a hound for field trials than 
training one for hunting .. . a “good’ | 
hunting beagle can also do its share ; 
of winning at the trials. 

While it is nice to have a oure fl 
bred, registered pup, with a good 3 
pedigree, it is not necessary that ity 
have all Field Champions in every} 
generation. Performance is what af 
hunter wants if he is to have real and] 
full pleasure from his hunting days 
afield, or at trials . . . so, let me say 
again buy your pup from a reliable 4 
breeder, which will cost you a fait 
price and be well worth it in the long 
run. . 
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In training the puppy or young 
dog, the recomended way is to use the 
help of an older dog, one that is slow 
so the pup can keep up and will not 
get discouraged and one that is sure 
and true. The pup also takes and re- 
quires help from the owner, or 
trainer. Most young beagles, instinc- 
tively will hunt rabbits correctly, but 
training and correcting them in mis- 
takes during their early training al- 
ways improves their style. 


It is important in the early stages 
of the game to have your hound be 
taught to obey. It is better to start 
with the pup by getting it to cover 
small areas intensively rather than to 
be allowed to sweep erratically over 
an unlimited area. However, you 
don’t want the dog to work right 
under your feet either. They should 
be taught to work the likely spots, 
the brush piles and in areas where 
the shocks them- 
selves. 


Don’t become impatient if at first 


your pup doesn’t seem to be progress- 
ing very fast with rabbit running. A 


| pup has a lot of “smells” to learn 


. and keep in mind that getting 
out daily is important because 
climatic changes move at the rate of 
seven miles per day in regards to 
scenting conditions. In the spring 
they move seven miles north each 
day so the scenting condition your 
hound had today is seven miles fur- 
ther north the next day and condi- 
tions have changed. To keep this 
olfactory sense of smell right up to 
the minute a pup should be taken 


out an hour or two every day until it 


is a year or year and a half old. 


: That’s what makes the good ones 
» that we all like to own. 


A hound that is properly trained 
and given a chance in the field to 


; develop its inherent instinct will 


eventually prove to be the kind you 
can brag about and all your friends 
will want to hunt over. 

A pup properly trained by its 
owner will develop into a consistent, 


stick-to-it, all-day hound and that’s 
the only kind to own. You want your 
hound to run the line the bunny ran, 
without lost motion or haphazard 
running to pick up the scent by the 
erratic running bunny. Hounds will 
be slow, medium or fast, depending 
on their nose, brains and training 
they have had. Older hounds soon be- 
come “bunny wise” and know what 
they are doing and it takes a smart 
old rabbit to fool them. 

Then too, a dog must be in condi- 
tion if it is to run and run well. It 
just takes a bit of thinking, a lot of 
patience, and a little understanding 
on the part of the owner to make a 
good hound. 

The best way to get the most for 
your money is to buy a pup from a 
reliable breeder; the younger it is the 
more fun you will have watching it 
develop. Start with one 10 or 12 weeks 
old and at that age you can start tak- 
ing it afield for short periods. Or, 
purchase a dog in the spring from 
3 months to 8 or even 9 months of 
age and start working it and by the 
time hunting season comes around it 
should be doing quite well. The more 
a hound is taken out the better it 
becomes. You can’t leave them tied to 
a kennel and expect them to become 
top-notch hounds for you. Once you 
have a good working hunting hound 
you are also set to attend field trials. 

For the beginner, I do not recom- 
mend running young dogs in the 
derby trials; rather wait and run in 
the all-age trials. It is rather difficult 
to tell from among a litter of puppies 
which will make the best hunter or 
field dog. In time however, a puppy 
will have certain traits that will shine 
through his puppy playfulness—but 
until a pup is six months old and has 
been in the field a few times I would 
not come to any decision. 

Some characteristics to avoid in a 
pup are a pup that is stunted or lacks 
vitality. Some say that the pup that is 
slow to catch on or develop seldom 
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INTERNATIONAL FIELD CHAMPION JENNY’S BING is proudly displayed by his 
owner, Bill Hoffman of Kellig Run Beagles, Hummelstown, Dauphin County. Entered 
in many trials both here and in Canada, Bing is the only 13-inch beagle to win so many 
titles coast to coast. He won his Canadian championship in three straight trials, has 
acquired some 20 odd places, ribbons and trophies in his career. He is not for sale. 
Hoffman first saw Bing run in a derby in Ohio, acquired him from a California owner 
in 1952, and has entered him against the cream of the beagle crop country-wide ever 
since. 
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makes a good adult dog. I don’t go 
along with that theory. Sometimes the 
“genius” pup that starts early, burns 
out just as quickly, whereas the slower 
starting up seems to get better with 
age and is still running at ten or 
twelve years old. Don’t get discour- 
aged with a slow starter. However, 
avoid buying a dog that is a year and 
a half or two years old and not 
started. In general, a pup from a good 
sire and a good dam—where the back- 
ground of Grandsires and granddams 
are also good and known—which has 
good body development, that is good 
conformation and well-boned, with 
intelligent sparkling eyes, good coat, 
and seems to have life and attention, 
will make a good one. Keep in mind 
that the color has nothing to do with 
field ability. In fact an off color or 
odd colored pup is less likely to be 
stolen. The size of the ears and 


whether the roof of the mouth is 
black or not also has nothing to do 
with its scenting and running ability. 
The important thing is that it have 
a good nose and brains to tell that 
nose what to do at the right time and 
in the right way. 

Once you start going to trials, you 
will find that you have hit on the 
happy solution for the off-season and 
when the hunting season rolls around 
you will have a more experienced 
hunting hound that will give you just 
that much more pleasure. You will 
be the proud owner of a beagle with 
personality-plus. So make up your 
mind now, if you want a beagle to 
hunt with this fall, to buy it in the 
spring or summer and go to work 
with the training. You will also bene- 
fit more by feeling better, more re- 
laxed, and the Mrs. will find you 
more agreeable to get along with. 





DOG TRAINING SEASON CLOSES APRIL 1 


The Game Commission reminds all dog owners they are responsible 
for keeping their pets tied, penned or under control at all times. This is par- 
ticularly important in spring and early summer when whole nests of tiny 
rabbits or of game bird eggs may otherwise be destroyed, and deer may be 


i killed by dogs running free and following their natural instincts. Beyond the 


fact these acts are detrimental to wildlife populations, owners are held re- 
sponsible for the depredations of their dogs. 
On the matter of training dogs on wild game the Game Law reads: “Ex- 


) cept as otherwise provided in this act, or in defense of person or property, it 


is unlawful for the owner of any dog or a dog under his control, to permit 
such dog to chase, pursue, or follow upon the track of any wild bird or wild 


animal, either day or night, between the first day of April and the thirty-first 
| day of July next following.” 


An exception is made, during this closed period, when a sufficient num- 


| ber of hunters and farmers in a county petition for the right to hunt foxes. 
» Even then the Game Commission stipulates a sixty-day no hunting period 
| between April 1 and May 30, to protect wild game during the time most 
» young are born or hatched. However, field trials may be held between April | 
» and April 30 following the securing of a field trial permit from the Game 
» Commission Division office serving the area within which the trial is to be 
| held. In such a meet, where dogs are permitted to work on liberated or 
| native wild game, the directors and participants must use care to prevent the 
| injury or killing of the game being pursued. 


It is also lawful to hold field meets or trials for dogs with led game 


| animals or drags at any time between the 16th day of April and August 19 


_ next following after having secured the necessary permit. 






























HERISHED traditions die hard 

and can be a formidable stum- 
bling block in the path of en- 
lightened, modern game management. 
Tradition can be defined as “any be- 
lief that owes its general acceptance 
to habit rather than to reason.” 
Opinions, doctrines and information, 
both oral and written, are handed 
down from father to son through 
successive generations. And what is 
traditionally true in all other areas 
of human activity and belief is all too 
often true in game management. Old 
management practices have often 
been perpetuated long after they have 
outlived their usefulness; some have 
become traditional even though they 
failed to produce desired results at 
their start or since then. 





Small Game for Bowhunting 


By Tom Forbes 


Today, most sportsmen and game 
managers recognize that the control- 
ling factors in game populations are 
food and cover. These two factors, 
and these alone, usually determine 
whether there will be an abundance 
or a scarcity of wildlife on any given 
area. But before you come to the con- 
clusion that your club’s field“ course 
is well suplied with food and cover, 
despite what you feel is a scarcity of 
wild birds and animals, you must 
take a second look. And that look 
should be taken during winter. Food 
supplies may be super-abundant dur- 
ing the summer months but non- 
existent in late fall and winter. To 
insure an adequate supply of small 
game on your land, food and cover 
must be available throughout the 
year and not just this year but the 
next one and every one after that. 
Small game species do not range over 
large areas when food and cover are 
available but a scarcity will result in 
wildlife leaving an area entirely, 


either dying gradually into oblivion : dee 
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or moving to greener pastures some- 
where else. 


Modern farming practices are such 
that little consideration is usually 
given to assuring a year round food 
supply for wildlife or protecting nest- 
ing areas during the spring and early 
summer. It has been demonstrated 
beyond argument that unless wildlife 
is considered as a crop and the neces- 
sary Measures taken to provide ade- 
quate year-round food and cover no 
amount of “stocking” will increase 
the amount of wildlife on any given 
area. 


Habitat improvement is entirely 
practicable in agricultural areas with- 
out sacrificing good crop land. There 
are many so-called waste areas on the 
modern farm which can be developed 
as homes for wildlife. In conjunction 
with the work of soil conservation, 
the farmer-sportsman may increase 


' the supply of wildlife on his farm. 
| Plantings which will provide ade- 
) quate cover and a supply of food dur- 
» ing the winter months will also pre- 


vent soil erosion in gullies, and odd 
corners on lands not suited to cultiva- 

tion. Planting food bearing shrubs 

and grasses will retain moisture in 

the soil in addition to providing win- 

ter food supplies and nesting areas 

for wildlife. 

As evidence that these practices 

_ produce results, a Farm-Game Project 
| Cooperator in south central Pennsyl- 
/vania requested the local warden to 


»trap surplus rabbits and to supple- 


‘ment the food supply on his farm 





during January while the farmer and 


his wife visited in the South. On this 


‘farm the so-called waste areas have 
‘been planted to coral berry, privit 
) hedge, multiflora rose, evergreens and 
a few small briar patches. This farm 
»is gunned during the open season. 
\The traps produced 16 rabbits and 
/over 200 hens and 32 cock pheasants 
/Were counted on this property and 
ithe adjoining two farms. 


As bowhunters we have expended 
Ftime and energy to construct field 





courses. A majority of these courses 
have been constructed on idle or sub- 
marginal land. In many _ instances 
they have been built on lands belong- 
ing to Sportsmen’s organizations. 
These club holdings in the main are 
made up of once idle lands which no 
longer could be farmed profitably. 
Neither do these lands contain the 
essential requirements to support a 
crop of wildlife. Attempts to stock 
these areas with pen reared pheasants 
or imported rabbits have not met 
with any appreciable success and 
many of these projects have been 
abandoned and the rearing pens are 
no longer used. These sportsmen 
have proved the hard way that stock- 
ing wildlife, by itself, is not sufficient 
to insure a plentiful supply of game. 
Yet by and large at any meeting of a 
local sportsmens’ club there are those 
who loudly berate the conservation 
officials for not supplying more free 
game for restocking purposes. 

Any group of bowhunters can have 
a goodly quantity of wildlife on their 
field course if they are willing to pro- 
vide the proper habitat so that the 
game can survive and _ multiply. 
Given a year round-supply of food 
and adequate cover game will flourish 
and provide plenty of sport for the 
bowmen. 
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A project to develop the proper re- 
lationship between land, plants, and 
animals need not be an expensive 
one. A complete program for the 
development of the land should be 
prepared before any portion of the 
work is undertaken. Your local Soil 
Conservation District and your State 
Game Department will provide the 
technical assistance you will require 
in formulating your plans. Where, 
and what to plant and in what 
amounts are subjects with which they 
are thoroughly familiar and they can 
guarantee results. Few commercial 
nurseries grow the kind of plants and 
shrubs necessary for this program, but 
the need is met by government owned 
nurseries which specialize in raising 
those varieties which provide ade- 
quate year round food and cover for 
wildlife. If the program is properly 
planned many of these plantings may 
be secured without cost. 

It is not necessary to wait until the 
entire program is completed to obtain 
results. Experience has proven that 
as each unit of the plan is completed 
an increase in the amount of wildlife 
is noted. 

Essentially what do we mean by 
adequate cover? In the simplest terms 
cover must provide nesting sites, 
warmth at the ground level, and over- 
head protection against aerial attack. 
In addition it must be near the food 
supply. The primary requisite for a 
food supply is its availability during 
the winter and early spring, and 
plantings must be selected and devel- 
oped with this basic principle given 
priority. 

A common fallacy is the tradition 
that sub-marginal or run-down farm- 
land will, of itself, produce a crop of 
wildlife. These areas, to the contrary, 
may have abundant cover but at the 
same time be devoid of the essential 
foods necessary to maintain a wildlife 
population throughout the entire 
year. 

A program such as has been out- 
lined need not be expensive. The 
necessary labor required to plant 





food strips, hedges, shrubs, and ever. 
greens can well be performed by the 
bowmen under the direction and 
supervision of qualified conservation 
officials whose services are available 
upon request. 

Several publications are available 
which deal with the problem of land 
management practices which will pro- 
duce a crop of wildlife on your home 
club field course. Several of the pub- 
lications, which are in phamphlet 
form, are listed herein and can be ob- 
tained by writing direct to the agency 
concerned. 

On your field course you have the 
available land for such a project. On 
this land you can produce an abund- 
ant crop of wildlife which will pro- 
vide plenty of bow hunting during 
the open small game seasons. Instead 
of loosing your feathered shaft at a 
stationary target tacked to a bale of 
straw you can test your skill as a bow 
hunter on the wildlife living on your 
own field course. 

List of Publications dealing with 
managing land to produce wildlife: 


Food and Cover for Farm Wildlife, 
Penna. Game Commission 1956, 
South Office Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Free. 


The Multiflora Rose for Fences and 
Wildlife. Leaflet No. 374. Five 
cents. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Write to: Superintend-f 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govern: 
ment Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 


Recipe for Rabbits, Penna. Game 
Commission, South Office Bldg, 
Harrisburg, Penna. Free. (Ref 
print from Vol. XXVII, No. 45 
Penna. GAME News, April 1956). 


Making Land Produce Useful Wild 
life. Farmers Bulletin No. 2035.5 
Fifteen cents. U. S. Department® 














of Agriculture, Soil Conservation> 
Service. Write to: Superintend: 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govern-> 
ment Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Dear Editor: 


I’m a regular reader of your maga- 
zine and note you often mention the 
female hunters in your articles and 
pictures. But in the January issue, I 
took special note of the news item on 
page 49, “Trappers Have Their 
Day.” It was stated that “On Decem- 
ber Ist thousands of men and boys 
went quietly about the business of 
setting traps for mink and muskrats.” 

Now, how about the ladies? I trap 
muskrats and I’m sure there are more 
female trappers in the state. My hus- 
band went along with me the first 
day to help with the settings but after 


| that, it was my job to maintain the 


line. My catch was not too large, 
about average for the small local 
stream and number of traps I used. 
But I enjoyed trapping very much 


_ and am looking forward to another 


trapping season. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Helen Hinkle 
York Springs, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


During the 1956 antlered deer 
hunting season, Leroy Bear of Mt. 
Holly Springs shot a three-point buck 
in Perry County. This may not seem 
unusual, but if you will take a close 


| look at the enclosed photograph, I’m 


sure you will see that this 17-year- 


| old boy’s feet was truly remarkable. 
035. 
nent 
tion 


Leroy doesn’t have any hands and 
only one arm. But the things he can 
do in overcoming this handicap are 
most amazing. 


Yours truly, 
C. L. Fahnestock 
«Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 





Dear Editor: 


I think the first day of deer season 
should start at 9 a. m., same as small 
game season. There are too many 
trigger-happy hunters in the woods 
for the first time. By starting at 9 
a. m., it would give the new hunter 
a chance to settle down and _ less 
chance of shooting some other hun- 
ter. 

Ralph C. Clouser, 
Middletown, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


Several of the men with whom I 
work in the A.C.F. Industries, Inc. 
General Laboratories here in Berwick 
killed deer this year. Upon examin- 
ing the front legs, we discovered 
small glands just above the split in 
the hoofs. What is the purpose or 
function of these glands? 

William Remaley 
Berwick, Pa. 
It is difficult for us to give a guaranteed 


answer without seeing the deer but 
from the description you have given us, 
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we are quite certain that these are the 
interdigital glands. There are four prom- 
inent glands on the whitetail—The pre- 
orbitals, located at the inner corners of 
the eyes; the metatarsals, on the outside 
of the lower hind legs; the tarsals, on 
the inside of the hind legs at the hocks; 
and the interdigitals, between the toes 
on all feet. 


The interdigital glands form an oblong 
sac between the toes. On the whitetail the 
gland is fully an inch long. The sac, 
made by the glandular surface being 
folded upon itself, contains a few scat- 
tered hairs and pellets of a yellow waxy 
material which has an extremely strong 
and offensive odor. The opening on the 
gland lies along the inner edges of both 
toes. Since it would be impossible for 
the deer to place its foot on the ground 
without leaving some of this sgent, it 
appears likely that the. function of the 
interdigital gland has to do with locat- 
ing themselves or other members of their 
species. 


Dear Sir: 


The question has come up about 
the small red squirrel attacking the 


black and gray squirrel in the scro- 
tum. This is known to be true but is 
it also true that this could be the 
cause of the shortage of blacks and 
grays in some areas of Pennsylvania 
last fall? Many hunters seem to be. 
lieve so. 

Sincerely, 

Robert W. Kerr 

Monroeville, Pa. 


It is true that red squirrels will often 
attack or chase grey and black squirrels, 
driving them out of their immediate ter- 
ritory. Wildlife biologists, however, have 
found that the part of this popular 
story about red squirrels biting off the 
scrotum of their bigger relatives is not 
entirely true. A special type of wasp fly 
is reported to lay its egg in the scrotum 
of grey and black squirrels. The larvae 
which hatches and feeds on the thin 
skin holding the scrotum to the animal 
so weakens this flesh that the organ some- 
times becomes separated and drops off. 
This often happens when these squit- 
rels are being chased by the red squir- 
rels, thus giving rise to the popular as- 
sumption that the little red squirrel bites 
it off. 





Varied Success Reported 
By Pennsylvania Trappers 


Reports from Game Protectors in- 
dicate that fur populations and trap- 
ping success during Pennsylvania’s 
concurrent mink and muskrat sea- 
sons, recently ended, varied consider- 
ably between sections of the state and 
often within sections. Overall, the rats 
compared favorably in number with 
those present the previous season, but 
the catch was slightly below average. 
In numerous localities the mink pop- 
ulation was found to be considerably 
below normal. In a few instances it 
was said to have increased. The gen- 
eral decline in mink numbers was re- 
flected in the lowered take of these 
animals. 


However, good weather and open 
waters, particularly in the early days 
of the season, favored furtakers who 
tried their trapping skill. The season 
began December 1 last year, ended 
January 15. 

Market conditions affect _ the 
amount of trapping and the furf 
taken, it is well to remember. The 
following low prices presently quoted f 
by some licensed fur dealers on prime, F 
large pelts indicate one reason why 
the interest in trapping has declined: 
muskrat, $1.10; mink, $14 for a male, 
$7 for a female; raccoon, $2; black 
skunk, $1 to $1.25; red or gray fox,— 
25 cents; weasel (brown), $1; opos- 
sum, 10 to 15 cents. Persons who 
know the market call these prices ex- 
ceptionally low for wild-caught fur. 





FIRST STEP in setting a regular No. 1 long-spring trap is to place it on your knee with 
one hand, steady the trap with the other, and press the spring down as far as it will 
go. Then spread the jaws apart with one hand and move the trap dog into its proper 
position across the jaw. 


How to Set a Trap 


By Larry J. Kopp 


ee the term—how to 
set a trap—is misinterpreted to 
mean placing a trap at a set location. 
However, in this particular instance 
I am concerned with the true mean- 
ing of the term. As you will notice, 
after looking over the accompanying 
photographs, there is a difference be- 
| tween setting a trap and placing one 
at a trapsite. 

I suppose, of course, that my ideas 
and methods will, as usual, not agree 
with those employed by some others. 
However, I do hope that the beginner 
who may be reading this will benefit 
from the knowledge that such trap 
setting techniques make the job more 
eficient. For that, in reality, is the 
purpose of my column this month. 


PLACE THUMB of right hand on the trap 
dog and hold the trap in this position. 
Then lift up the trap pan with your left 
hand fingers under the loose jaw as shown 
and engage the trap dog. 





DISTINGUISHED GUESTS FROM PENNSYLVANIA AND CANADA helped the Penn- ‘ 
sylvania State Fish and Game Protective Association celebrate their 75th Anniversary §% 
Dinner in Philadelphia on March 14. With over 500 in attendance, the “oldest sportsmen’s 
organization in the U.S.A.” gave its Gold Medal Award for 1956 to Maurice Goddard, 
left, Secretary of the Pa. Dept. of Forests & Waters as the individual who has made 
“outstanding contribution to the cause of sportsmen in Pennsylvania.” The Association 
also had as its guest speaker, Commissioner L. H. Nicholson of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, shown above at right being greeted by Toastmaster Fred Starling. President, 
recently re-elected to his twelfth term, is Ray Neirle. 


See the West in orm Reading 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 
Name 


Street or R. D. 
Post Office 


(Make check or money order payable to: Pennsylvania Game Commission) 











Rage! 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT Executive Director 
M. J. GOLDEN Deputy Executive Director 
JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


Division of Research 
ROGER M. LATHAM 


Division of Land Management 
Cc. C. FREEBURN 


THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISION 


i a D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
one: 4- 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C, C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Comserom, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
edn og lle G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: Arias 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R.D.1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 



































CENTRAL DIVISION 


START T An OAT 
. 





BE AN EARLY | i. ; 


Send just 1.50 with your | i | 
Game Commission, Harri sb 
Pennsylvania Birds. 





